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DICEY REVISITED. II? 


F. H. LAWSON 


Brasenose College, Oxford 


IV. THE SPECIAL NATURE OF DROIT ADMINISTRATIF 


I po not think that from his strictly limited point of view—which he 
insisted on—Dicey was in the end unfair to droit administratif. But he 
would have laid himself much less open to criticism if he had not denied 
that France lived under the ‘Rule of Law’. However carefully he defined 
the latter term as describing the English system and others closely resem- 
bling it, and however expressly he disclaimed at the very end of his book? 
any intention of asserting ‘that foreign forms of government are necessarily 
inferior to the English constitution, or unsuited for a civilized and free 
people’, he could not help being accused of saying that the French lived 
under a régime of lawlessness. 

Of course he never said or meant that. He made the correct point in one 
of the most significant passages in the book.> He says: 


In England the powers of the Crown and its servants may from time to time be 
increased as they may also be diminished. But these powers, whatever they are, 
must be exercised in accordance with the ordinary common law principles which 
govern the relation of one Englishman to another. . . . In France, on the other 
hand, whilst the powers placed in the hands of the administration might be 
diminished, it is always assumed that the relation of individual citizens to the 
State is regulated by principles different from those which govern the relation of 
one French citizen to another. Droit administratif, in short, rests upon ideas 
absolutely foreign to English law: the one, as I have already explained, is that 
the relation of individuals to the State is governed by principles essentially dif- 
ferent from those rules of private law which govern the rights of private persons 
towards their neighbours. 


There is not the slightest doubt that the ordinary courts were warned off 
from interfering with the administration, not according to any consciously 
held principle, but because the old French Parlements had made themselves 
anuisance to administrative bodies. Exceptionally, where the intervention 
of the ordinary courts was not likely to obstruct the administration and was 


’ The first part of Professor Lawson’s article appeared in the last issue. Ed. 
? LC., p. 472. > LC., p. 387. 
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advisable for other reasons, for instance in assessing compensation for } dj 
expropriated property, they were not warned off. But once droit adminis. | fy 
tratif came to be studied by theoretical jurists it became important to find | pl 
some principle by which to differentiate administrative from civil law and [| 
to justify the withdrawal of administrative cases from the jurisdiction of J px 
the ordinary courts; and one very obvious way of doing it was to say that | th 
administrative law governed the exercise of authority by the administra- J or 
tion. Between the administration and the citizen there could not even be 19 
a pretence of the equality that is, sometimes rather hypocritically, assumed ] th 
to exist between one citizen and another. Therefore administrative law was 
essentially a law between unequal persons; and perhaps one can best § in 


































characterize the judicial work of the Conseil d’Etat by saying thatit regards J of 
it as its business to see that the administration exercises its authority over J ad 
the citizen legally, fairly, and without oppressing him. re 

Even the most liberal-minded of French administrative lawyers insist that J cit 
cases arising out of the exercise of public authority must on occasion be § th; 
judged in accordance with different principles from those which govern § cit 
cases arising between private persons. Romieu himself, in the case of § ey 
Tomaso Grecco,' said that the liability of the administration was neither § is, 
general nor absolute. Sometimes, therefore, the interests of the citizen have § ba 
to give way to those of the public. On the other hand, Romieu had, in the § hai 
case of Cames,? successfully recommended that the administration should § utr 
sometimes at least be made strictly liable for accidents, without proof of § list 
negligence, on a theory of risk. The civil courts followed suit only two years § pa: 
later, and in virtue of a less far-reaching theory. exe 

Again M. Letourneur, who has done as much as anyone else since 1945 ] 
to extend the activities of the Conseil d’Etat in protecting the citizen against J req 
the administration, says in the most downright manner that ‘Droit adminis- } cor 
tratif is by nature a law of inequalities, in which the private person, who § wh 
represents purely private interests, cannot be put on the same footing asthe § for 
administration charged with the task of conducting public services in the § rey 
general interest’;> and again that ‘Administrative action requires a unity of ff tha 
decision and of responsibility; it rests on a principle of authority’.* This is, J hay 
of course, quite different from the general atmosphere of English law,which § coy 
tries to assimilate as nearly as possible public authorities to private persons. J dar 
Dicey himself pointed to the unfortunate effects of such a tendency in cet- J bre: 
tain cases. He alludes, for instance, to the difficulty that was experienced in § in y 
enforcing the provisions in the Merchant Shipping Acts which give power 7 
to the Board of Trade to detain ships in an unsafe and unseaworthy con- § vah 






1 Long, Weil, et Braibant, Les grands Arréts de la Jurisprudence administrative, p. 49. 
? Ibid., p. 22. 

> Revista del Instituto de Derecho comparado, No. 8-9, p. 409. 

* Ibid., p. 410. 
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dition.’ Since officers of the Board of Trade could be made liable for unlaw- 
ful detention of ships even when acting in good faith, they had tended to 
play for safety. Dicey even goes so far as to say: ‘The Government, more- 
over, which has no concern but the public interest, is placed in the false 
position of a litigant fighting for his own advantage.’? Again, he pointed to 
the difficulty of keeping public officers in order by proceedings in the 
ordinary courts; and he returned to the charge in his long Introduction in 
1914 with the suggestion that we might have to introduce something like 
the Conseil d’Etat to enforce official law.° 

The special nature of droit administratif also shows itself to some extent 
in the handling of government contracts, which in France receive the name 
of concessions and, to a great extent, deserve it. There is, as many English 
administrative lawyers of the younger school maintain, much to be said for 
recognizing that the State cannot be on a footing of exact equality with the 
citizen with whom it is contracting. Our experience in the last war shows 
that, in an emergency at any rate, the State can wield the big stick and force 
citizens to enter into contracts with it which include onerous terms. How- 
ever, there is much to be said for the view that it is precisely when the State 
is contracting with huge armament combines that one comes nearest to a 
bargain between equal parties. English experience, at any rate in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, seems to show that the Government has the 
utmost difficulty in protecting the pockets of the taxpayer against monopo- 
listic contractors, and that the Government is, quite as often as the other 
party, the victim of inequality. Whether it can redress the balance by the 
exercise of authority is not an easy question to answer. 

French administrative lawyers have held that government contracts 
require special treatment for another reason. They say that the paramount 
consideration must be that the public service must be carried on. Hence 
while the other contracting party must be held strictly to his duty of per- 
formance, on the other hand, the terms of the contract must be subject to 
revision if by change of circumstances they become so burdensome to him 
that he cannot fairly be expected to carry on.‘ The administrative courts 
have therefore been more willing to admit such revision than the civil 
courts. However, there is a certain unreality in all this. It is surely just as 
dangerous to a highly industrialized modern state that there should be a 
break in the services provided by a great private manufacturing concern as 
in what are generally considered the public services. 

That is not to say that the Conseil d’Etat has not performed a very 
valuable service in developing the law of contract. It was much easier for 
it to see the implications of gigantic size, often extending to monopoly, 


' LC., p. 397. 2 LC., p. 98. 
> LC. (8th edn.), p. xlviii. * LC., p. 503 (contribution of R. David). 
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when one of the parties with which it had to deal always had in itsome J ,, 
element of monopoly, if only because, as a municipality, it exercised | ,, 
exclusive jurisdiction over an area. It could do much pioneer work which ] 
could then inure to the benefit of the ordinary courts and the ordinary civil pe 
law. Nevertheless the distinction between public and private law is at J o¢ 
bottom little more than a survival from a period when law did not really J ,., 
penetrate into the activities of government. « 
French administrative law has another peculiarity which is hardly known 
to English lawyers and probably not at all known to English students of 
politics and administration. The property of public authorities is subjected, po 
under the title ‘public domain’, to an entirely different régime from the leg 
property of private persons and corporations.’ This way of looking at J j,, 
public property is quite unlike that of English law, which, however, is very J po, 
hard to describe in a coherent way. We have eventually come to deal with 30 
Crown lands in a way that is deeply significant, not least in denying asa § oy. 
matter of principle the existence of any essential difference between public it 
and private law. Crown property is now treated as though it were land § ys 
subject to a family settlement, with the Crown Estate Commissioners exer- J ,,, 
cising powers not at all unlike those exercised in combination by the tenant J ji, 
for life and the trustees of a settlement. The problem of dealing with Crown § i, , 
lands was indeed almost the same as that relating to settled land, namely pre 
that of maintaining the capital represented by it while at the same time § ,,,, 
allowing for a variation of investments. It was therefore quite natural that (9, 
once answers to this problem had been worked out for settled land they ‘ 
should be applied to Crown estates also. Incidentally, this decision was J oy 
taken only after the end of a long development in the earlier stages of which J ;,); 
Crown lands were subjected to a special statutory régime which might fairly J ;, : 
have been considered to belong to public law. frot 
Thus French administrative law has features which, although Dicey did J o¢ , 
not mention them, strongly support his thesis that its whole basis is a denial Jj, 
of anything approaching equality between public authorities when exer- pers 
cising authority and, on the other hand, the citizen or private organizations. J jop, 
Was he right in refusing to see anything of the kind in England? cont 
He did, of course, admit that public authorities or public officers might, J a, 
and often did, have greater powers than private persons. He could not have § o¢ 
done otherwise, though one gets the impression that some of his critics J oo), 
think that he failed to make the point.? But he insisted that those special J yng, 
powers existed as exceptions to, but for that very reason as parts of, 4 § into 
single body of law enforced in one set of courts and applied uniformly to F 9, 
all persons, public and private. Moreover, he insisted that public officers J, | 
1 Cf. M. Waline, Traité de Droit administratif (7th edn.), pp. 813-54. ry 





2 Jennings, The Law and the Constitution (2nd edn., 1938), p. 292, quoted at L.C., p. 489. 
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must point to chapter and verse in defence of acts which would otherwise 
have been illegal. In other words, the courts paid attention exclusively to 
the content and limits of a power and not to either the public status of the 

rson exercising it or the fact that it purported to be exercised on behalf 
of the public. Thus no general body of principle could be found to differen- 
tiate the exercise of a public power from one exercised in private inter- 
course. I do not think any serious inroad has been made on this position. 

However, three points deserve further consideration. 

In the first place, Dicey has often been taken to mean that the special 
powers conferred on public authorities, mainly by statute or subordinate 
legislation, stand out against a common law background of purely private 
law character. This is not quite correct. The common law is not and never 
has been composed purely of private law; it contains much law relating to 
government, and at one time contained much more, largely under the head 
of the Royal Prerogative, which has been superseded by statute. Above all 
it provides rules and principles parallel to those elaborated by the Conseil 
@Etat in developing the recours pour excés de pouvoir, by which the 
exercise of statutory powers is controlled by the courts. It is in any case a 
mistake to think of the common law as an exclusive system. At many points 
it assumes the existence of statutes, as when it formulates rules for inter- 
preting them or decides when failure to perform statutory duties affords a 
civil action in tort to a person injured by such failure and when on the 
contrary the only sanction is penal. 

Secondly, it is argued that, even if the courts took no direct cognizance 
of the public nature of a power, yet the exemptions from suit and privileges 
in litigation enjoyed by public authorities were so important as to constitute 
in practice a separate body of law conferring on them a status quite different 
from that of private individuals or corporations. This is really a question 
of degree. We have already seen that the Crown’s exemption from liability 
in tort was fallacious, in that the actual wrongdoer could by the threat of 
personal liability be deterred from exceeding the powers he exercised on 
behalf of the Crown. Moreover, in 1885 the Crown hardly ever came into 
contact with the ordinary civilian, and no one could be forced into the 
army or navy against his will. Thus any peculiarity in the status of members 
of the armed forces, even though it was not in the strict sense of the term 
contractual, yet rested upon an initial act by which they consented to come 
under a special law. The only central government department which came 
into frequent contact with the ordinary citizen was the Post Office, the 
services of which were by no means so highly developed as they are now.’ 


* The liability of the Post Office in tort is still strictly limited by the Crown Proceedings 
Act, 1947. It is interesting to find a similar situation in France—cf. Duez et Debeyre, Traité 
de Droit administratif, p. 466. This is justified as allowing the State to charge very low 
Postage rates. For the revenue departments see p. 116 above and p. 217 below. 
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As Dicey himself noted in his Note in the Appendix on Remedies against J un 
the Crown, the public authorities with which the citizen came into contact § un 
were almost all local authorities, which were with very few exceptions as J su 
liable for their wrongful acts as any ordinary individual or private cor- § of 
poration. The only important exception was the non-liability of highway § lia 
authorities for non-feasance. Public authorities also enjoyed—they have § of 
now lost it—the benefit of a peculiarly favourable Statute of Limitations. | tra 
Both of these peculiarities appeared prominently in books on the Law of § tio 
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Torts and it was perhaps partly for this reason that Dicey did not mention § inc 
them. lia 
The Crown certainly enjoyed important privileges in relation to the dis- § re 
closure or non-disclosure of documents. They do not seem to have had in § ve! 
Dicey’s time the prominence they have now attained. to 
Thirdly, it has been shown that even when Dicey first wrote some public § tie 
officers were protected from liability if they had reasonable cause to believe § dr: 
that the facts warranted their conduct. This protection gives the same results | 
as if the power they exercised had been granted not in objective terms, to J thé 
be exercised only if they were prepared to prove the actual existence ofa § au 
prerequisite state of fact, but in subjective terms, to be exercised if they § chi 
were reasonably satisfied that the prerequisite state of fact existed. Perhaps fj the 
the most exceptional powers of this kind enjoyed by government officials J tit 
belonged to customs and excise officers. Here again it is fair to say that no 
one was bound to have dealings with them against his will. But there is more 
to it than this. In Dicey’s time and for long afterwards the number of 
dutiable articles was very small and cases where officials could make a § ca 
reasonable mistake cannot have been numerous. Not many other instances § giv 
are to be found in the books. 
How little the second and third points just discussed amount to is perhaps § ab! 
better shown by American than French legal history. The subjection of § br 
local authorities to virtually the same liability as private persons, though it § co 
seemed obvious to Dicey and seems obvious to us, was not at all inevitable. J sys 
In America not only the United States and the several States but also muni- § art 
cipal corporations of every kind in town and country alike, and even ’ 
charities, have inherited the Crown’s exemption from liability. Only within § ab: 
fairly recent times have courts been prepared to hold that the exemption § inf 
does not attach to the non-governmental activities of municipal corpora: J of 
tions, and that, now that it has become so easy to insure against liability, it J go 
is not unfair that charitable institutions, especially hospitals, should be § ma 
made to pay for the wrongful acts of their servants. not 
It seems also that in America legislatures and courts of law were much : 
more deeply impressed than in this country with the notion that it was § prc 


1 L.C. (8th edn.), p. 557. 
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unfair to make a public officer liable for acts which, though prima facie 
unlawful, were done under an honest mistake or for probable cause. In 
such cases the act was made not unlawful at all and hence neither the 
official himself nor the authority whose servant he was could be made 
liable. Thus in America there was a certain approach to the French tradition 
of treating all administrative authorities alike, even though no true adminis- 
trative hierarchy appeared; and the same approach appeared in the relaxa- 
tion of the liability of individual public officials. But until quite recently 
individual exemption from liability was not balanced by an assumption of 
liability by the administrative authority, though a victim could often obtain 
redress from a legislature by promoting a private Bill. Oddly enough, the 
very existence of a special Crown prerogative in England helped the citizen 
to obtain redress in the courts for the wrongdoing of other public authori- 
ties; hence the line between the legal and the illegal was much more clearly 
drawn and it was much easier to make some person liable. 

All of this amounts to a pretty solid justification of Dicey’s statement 
that there was for practical purposes very little difference between public 
authorities and private persons. Moreover, even now the courts do not 
change their mode of interpreting enactments or other documents when 


they pass from dealing with private persons to dealing with public autho- 
Tities. 


Vv. THE FIRST MANIFESTATION OF THE RULE OF LAW 


The first manifestation of the rule of law that Dicey enunciated has 
caused much difficulty to modern readers; and no wonder, for without 
giving any clear warning he shifts his ground. 

He starts by saying: ‘We mean, in the first place, that no man is punish- 
able or can be lawfully made to suffer in body or goods except for a distinct 
breach of law established in the ordinary legal manner before the ordinary 
courts of the land. In this sense the rule of law is contrasted with every 
system of government based on the exercise by persons in authority of wide, 
arbitrary, or discretionary powers of constraint.”! 

Then, about a dozen pages later, he says: ‘It means, in the first place, the 
absolute supremacy or predominance of regular law as opposed to the 
influence of arbitrary power, and excludes the existence of arbitrariness, 
of prerogative, or even of wide discretionary authority on the part of the 
government. Englishmen are ruled by the law, and by the law alone; a man 
may with us be punished for a breach of law, but he can be punished for 
nothing else.”? 

There seem to be at least three layers of doctrine here. There is first a 
Proposition about punishment, to the effect that an Englishman cannot be 

' L.C., p. 188. 2 L.C., p. 202. 
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made to suffer in person or property except in terms of the criminal law, 
and then only after the intervention of a court. Restricted to punishment 
the proposition has been generally accepted, such exceptions as are pro- 
vided by the discipline exercised by Milk Marketing Boards dating from 
periods long after Dicey ceased to write. 

A second layer may be detected in the suggestion—it is no more than 
that—that an Englishman cannot be deprived of personal liberty or of his 
goods without the intervention of a court of law. This covers such topics 
as preventive detention, compulsory acquisition of property, and the direct 
enforcement of administrative decisions. More must be said in a few 
moments about this layer of doctrine, especially the direct enforcement of 
administrative decisions. But it must be said at once that the compulsory 
purchase of land does not come into the picture. Whether Dicey meant 
expressly to exclude it by saying that no man can be lawfully made to suffer 
in body or goods, is not very clear. In any case, it is well regulated and 
provides the owner with sufficient protection and, in Dicey’s time, with 
adequate compensation. 

The third layer is obvious enough. Dicey jumps to the proposition that 
the Rule of Law, as applied in England, excludes the existence of arbitrari- 
ness or even of wide discretionary authority on the part of the Government. 
This layer has attracted the most serious criticism. I think, however, that it 
can be connected with the other two layers in such a way as to provide some 
justification for Dicey’s opinion. In other words, I think that his legal 
instinct served him well but that he was unfortunately not forced by criti- 
cism in his own lifetime to examine the links which were necessary to give 
coherence to his doctrinal system. 

Let us take then the second layer of doctrine; and first let us consider 
protection from arbitrary imprisonment at the hands of the administration. 
Dicey firmly believed in the superior protection afforded to Englishmen by 
habeas corpus, and here he was on strong ground. Frenchmen can be held 
without trial for periods and in ways which very properly shock English- 
men. It has been said, no doubt with truth, that one of the reasons why the 
person of the French citizen is less well protected than his property is that 
the Conseil d’Etat has no control over what is called the Judicial Police,’ 
that is to say the police which is concerned with the detection and prosecu- 
tion of offenders; but it is also probable that the difference reflects a deep- 
seated difference in the interests of the ordinary citizen of the two countries, 
Frenchmen being more interested in protecting their property, Englishmen 
their persons from invasion. 

During the emergencies created by the two world wars judicial interven- 
tion was largely excluded and there was a certain amount of preventive 


? Hamson, Executive Discretion and Judicial Control, p. 71. 
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detention by government order. But Dicey put the finishing touches to the 
main body of his book in 1908, before the First World War. He did mention 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Acts,' and the most that can be said against 
him on that score is that he did not deal openly with the Irish Coercion 
Acts. He was considering the normal conduct of affairs, more especially 
where Parliament was not forced to intervene in order to restore an equili- 
brium which had been disturbed. 

If we look at the normal régime we shall find that habeas corpus ensured 
a speedy reference to the courts of all cases of arrest or imprisonment, and 
that no imprisonment which was not authorized by the final judgment of 
acourt of law could be other than provisional and of short duration. Preven- 
tive detention by the administration was entirely excluded. This is all 
commonplace. 

Interference with property, other than the compulsory acquisition of land, 
already excluded from discussion, and the compulsory acquisition of goods, 
which did not show itself until after Dicey wrote, raises difficult questions; 
and English law does not lend itself easily to generalization. 

Much light is shed on this topic by the history of droit administratif. 
Traditionally French administrative authorities have power to execute 
directly their own decisions.? When Dicey first wrote, and indeed as late as 
1901, when he wrote the Law Quarterly Review article which he incor- 
porated in his sixth edition, that power was hardly disputed. However, in 
1903 the Tribunal des Conflits decided the leading case of Société Immo- 
biligre de Saint-Just,? in accordance with the conclusions of a very famous 
commissaire du gouvernement, Jean Romieu; and those conclusions are 
the locus classicus on the subject, in spite of the fact that they were not 
entirely relevant to the issue. The Prefect of the Rhéne Department had 
affixed seals on a convent for the purpose of keeping out of it some nuns 
who had been ejected from the building by virtue of an Act of Parliament 
dissolving illegal congrégations. Romieu justified the Prefect’s act on the 
ground that the law had to be enforced and that there was no other way of 
enforcing it. However, he insisted that direct enforcement by the adminis- 
tration without the intervention of a court must be regarded as a last resort, 
unless indeed it was expressly authorized by statute or had to be undertaken 
inan extreme emergency; for it deprived the subject of the safeguards which 
he would otherwise have enjoyed if he had been brought before a criminal 
court. Romieu’s views have always since been followed, and professional 
opinion is even more hostile to direct enforcement of administrative deci- 
sions than it was in his time. 

Even when Dicey first wrote, the direct administrative enforcement of 


: LC., pp. 228-32. ? De Laubadére, Traité élémentaire de Droit administratif, p. 177. 
Long, Weil, et Braibant, op. cit., p. 35. 
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administrative decisions was in France a mere shadow of what it had been 
in the past; for it was characteristic of the Ancien Régime that the adminis- 
tration should be able to act directly on the subject without the intervention 
of a court. Secondly, the drastic limitations that the Tribunal des Conflits 
placed on direct administrative enforcement, the wholehearted way in 
which they have been accepted by the administrative courts and the ad- 
ministration and, above all, the reason put forward for them, provide an 
excellent justification for the prominence that Dicey accorded to the neces- 
sity for court proceedings. Thirdly, much light is thrown on the influence 
technical rules may have on legal development. There is a provision in the 
Code Pénal which makes any disobedience to a police regulation a contra- 
vention for which an offender can be put on his trial before a court of law! 
Nevertheless, there is no general rule in French law that makes it possible 
always to have recourse to the courts where a person disobeys a statute; and 
so there is a gap which French administrative lawyers have felt must be 
filled by direct administrative enforcement. 

Such a gap does not appear in English law, for if, as an exception to the 
general practice, a statute does not prescribe a penalty for non-observance 
of its provisions, such disobedience is a misdemeanour at common law, and 
upon conviction by a court of law the offender can be sentenced to imprison- 
ment at the discretion of the judge, though normally he is given a term of no 
more than two years. Thus one reason that French administrative lawyers 
give for the direct administrative enforcement of administrative decisions is 
totally absent in England. 

The second justification put forward by French administrative lawyers, 
namely that enforcement has taken place in a case of extreme emergency, 
is also likely to have little force in England. Such enforcement might indeed 
take place, but it would be more likely to take place outside the law. The 
government would then have to ask for an act of indemnity and so lay itself 
open to public criticism in Parliament. Whether the government could give 
itself power under the Emergency Powers Act, 1920, to enforce its com- 
mands directly is doubtful. Perhaps such action would be covered by the 
words of the Act, which, however, by its whole tenor seems to contemplate 
the punishment by ordinary judicial process of offenders disobeying regula- 
tions made under the Act. 

What of special statutory provisions authorizing direct enforcement? It 
is here that the law is most complicated and least lends itself to generaliza- 
tion. According to the opinion of one of our best authorities, it would 
repay far more attention than it has hitherto received.? Generally speaking, 


* Long, Weil, et Braibant, op. cit., p. 38. 
2 Mr. S. A. de Smith, in a letter to the author. 


> See, for a fairly old account, Freund, Administrative Powers over Persons and Property, 
ch. x, ‘Summary Powers’. 
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it is true to say that public authorities in England cannot enforce their 
orders directly against individuals or their property. The normal practice is 
to impose upon the citizen a duty to act or not to act, subject to a penalty 
in case he fails to perform the duty. It is then open to the administrative 
authority concerned to prosecute the offender according to the ordinary 
criminal procedure in the criminal courts. As has already been said, if 
exceptionally no penalty has been imposed, he can be prosecuted for a 
common law misdemeanour. 

However, there are exceptions to this general rule. Some are only 
apparent, or at any rate not serious. For although the administrative 
authority can act directly without employing sheriffs, gaolers, or police 
officers who normally execute the judgments of courts, the citizen affected 
has an opportunity of objecting to the proposed action and obtaining a 
decision of a court as to its legality. This is frequently the case in Housing 
Law. Moreover, although customs officers may seize imported articles, 
those articles cannot be condemned if the owner objects unless the Com- 
missioners of Customs and Excise have obtained a court order. 

Both income tax and excise duty can be recovered by distraining on the 
property of the person subject to them, and that without the intervention 
of a court. However, a person has ample opportunities before such distraint 
of contesting his liability to pay before bodies exercising judicial powers, 
so that at the moment of distraint his liability should not be in any doubt. 
The same may be said, subject to some qualification, of the power to dis- 
train for non-payment of rates, which, incidentally, is the only way in which 
alocal authority can enforce its claims. A ratepayer has ample opportunity 
beforehand to contest the accuracy of his assessment and thereafter the 
calculation of his rate is automatic. 

There are, however, certain powers under the Public Health Act, 1936, 
to take direct action without any expressly granted opportunity to make 
representations or to appeal. In most cases there is a provision for statutory 
compensation. Moreover, the Ministry of Agriculture has summary powers 
in connexion with pest control and the destruction of injurious weeds. Thus 
it is not accurate to say that direct administrative enforcement is entirely 
excluded in England. How the English position compares with the French 
could only be ascertained by a prolonged and detailed investigation of the 
legislation of both countries. But it is probably not for nothing that we 
have never had the intendants of the ancien régime or the préfets of more 
modern times, whether exercising the powers of Napoleonic viceroys or 
their greatly diminished powers at the present day; and that the old- 
fashioned way of conducting local government was through justices of the 
peace, with all that it implies in the use of warrants, indictments, and other 
elements of judicial procedure. Moreover, if any mistake were made in the 
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course of direct enforcement, the reaction to it of the ordinary courts would 
be instant and severe. Many of these powers of direct enforcement were 
already in existence in Dicey’s day. 

Let us pass now to the third layer of doctrine, that the Rule of Law, as 
applied in England, excludes the existence of arbitrariness or even of wide 
discretionary authority on the part of the government. It does not follow 
automatically from the principle that as a rule excludes direct administra. 
tive enforcement. There is nothing in the need for judicial intervention to 
prevent Parliament from conferring powers on administrative authorities 
in very wide terms, or the ‘wide discretionary authority’ of which Dicey 
speaks in condemnatory terms. On the whole such powers are not conferred 
except in time of emergency. It is, of course, very notable that every govern- 
ment since 1939 has assumed almost unlimited power to control commerce 
and industry by regulation, first under the Emergency Powers (Defence) 
Act, 1939, and subsequently under the Supplies and Services (Transitional 
Provisions) Act, 1945; but the ministerial orders under which government 
policy is actually put in force give much more limited powers to those who 
actually operate them. However, there is nothing to prevent Parliament 
from making disobedience to any order emanating from an administrative 
authority an offence, in which case the courts would have to impose the 
appropriate penalty, and would provide hardly any protection to the citizen. 
That Parliament does not do so is for reasons outside the law. 

Similarly, Parliament might prescribe penalties for disobedience which 
were not merely maxima but fixed, so that the courts would have no choice 
but to impose them in full; and that it has not done so is again for other 
non-legal reasons. Nevertheless, if account is taken of the regular habit of 
prescribing only maximum penalties and of the independence of adminis- 
trative control which is enjoyed for different reasons by both professional 
judges and justices of the peace, it is evident that the interposition of a 
judicial process immediately before the enforcement of administrative 
policy is of the very greatest importance in protecting the citizen. For if 
courts are to intervene, that policy must be given the form of legal rules 
which the courts are competent to apply; and the mere process of drafting 
in precise words the intention of the administration tends to give it a 
different colour. Then once administrative policy and action have in the 
last resort to operate through the criminal law, they must conform to the 
ethos of the criminal law, which traditionally in all countries which believe 
in liberty insists on the precise and detailed definition of criminal offences. 
Finally, the courts can find many ways of stultifying legal provisions which 
shock their sense of justice by imposing trifling sentences and the like. For 
they do not form part of an administrative hierarchy, the members of which 
can be broken for disobedience to or lukewarm execution of superior orders. 
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Here again Dicey rather missed a point. The ultimate powers of the 
justices of the peace to believe or not to believe evidence, and to impose 
such penalties as they think fair within the maximum allowed, give them 
immense power and influence over the police, who for this and other 
reasons, largely historical, are of very little use to the government in 
enforcing its policy. Given the role of the criminal law in the imposition 
of constraint on the citizen, the role of the police as prosecuting agents 
becomes immensely important. Lord MacDermott has recently spoken 
about English arrangements for prosecution and the powerful conventions 
governing them.' Those conventions themselves have been greatly in- 
fluenced by the need to conform to the known or assumed wishes of the 
judges—notably the justices of the peace—who have the last word. More- 
over—and this again is a point that Dicey missed—the prosecutors, whoever 
they may be, are not, as in France and most other continental countries, 
together with the judges, members of a large magistrature. In the ordinary 
course, a person who has to decide whether to prosecute will never become 
a judge and a judge will never become a prosecutor.” 

Allusion is sometimes made nowadays to the existence of wide and arbi- 
trary discretionary powers as already belonging to administrative authorities 
in Dicey’s day. But very few enabled administrative authorities to interfere 
with the person or property of the subject. Moreover, whatever may have 
been the powers of the Crown to refuse entry to or to deport aliens when 
he first wrote, they were not exercised; as is well known, the United King- 
dom offered asylum to foreigners. Probably the first case involving the 
deprivation of private property by an administrative authority under dis- 
cretionary powers was the famous case of L.G.B. v. Arlidge, which arose 
under legislation passed in 1909, a year after Dicey finally settled the form 
and contents of Chapter XII. By 1914, as his Introduction to the eighth 
edition shows, he was already concerned with the activity of bureaucrats, 
and in 1915 he published an article in the Law Quarterly Review with 
Arlidge’s Case as one of the texts. It is interesting to note that the appeal 
from a closing order of a local authority, which in 1915 lay to the Local 
Government Board, now lies to a county court judge. It is perhaps even 
more interesting to note that the greatest inroads on property rights since 
1908, progressive taxation with an extraordinarily steep curve, rent restric- 
tion, and the limitation of compensation for compulsorily taken property 
to its 1947 value, have been made directly by Parliament and not through 


' Protection from Power under English Law (Hamlyn Lectures, 9th ser.), pp. 25 sqq. 

* The Attorney-General is of course a notable exception, for he has on occasion to decide 
whether to prosecute, and he also has a very strong prospect of becoming a judge; but he 
Prosecutes in only a very small number of cases and rarely carries the prosecutor’s habit of 


mind with him on to the bench—where indeed he never sits to try criminal cases without 
a jury. 
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the conferment of wide discretionary powers on administrative bodies, 
though the control of agriculture and of development do imply such a 
discretion. 

Administrative discretion was of course involved in granting liquor 
licences and in the appointment and dismissal of civil servants and other 
public officers, and claimants to unemployment benefit had no recourse to 
the ordinary courts but had to content themselves with access to a system 
of administrative tribunals. But in these cases Dicey would doubtless have 
said that the most the citizen could have was not a right but a privilege; and 
has not the Supreme Court of the United States said that there is no failure 
of due process if a mere privilege is taken away arbitrarily? As Mr. Justice 
Holmes once said, a person ‘has no constitutional right to be a policeman’, 
Indeed in almost the last words Dicey wrote on constitutional law he said 
that perhaps now that the State was going into business it might have to 
assume power to dismiss its servants on mere suspicion. It was a poor 
prophecy, for despite the lack of legal protection, the position of civil 
servants is now perhaps more secure than when he wrote. 

It is also sometimes suggested that by the Rule of Law Dicey meant the 
rule of the common law. That is true enough if by common law is meant the 
general spirit of fairness that is felt to characterize the common law—due 
process of law, to use the American term—or a mass of controlling prin- 
ciples, such as the Conseil d’Etat has evolved, largely in obedience to what 
it calls ‘general principles of law’ which cannot be found in any enactment. 
But Dicey obviously had a place for statute and indeed for subordinate 
legislation. 

He was perfectly well aware that already when he first wrote the greater 
number of specific offences known to the law, even of those which form the 
core of criminal law, were already defined by statute. He himself alludes to 
the important powers of factory inspectors, who derived all their powers 
from statute. In any case, whatever was the use of Parliamentary Sove- 
reignty if not to facilitate legislation? 

One must go to Law and Public Opinion for Dicey’s view of statute law. 
He believed that legislation was often necessary and might be beneficial. 
He detected very clearly the inroads that collectivism had made by statute 
from the 1870’s onwards. He did not like all of them, though he reserved his 
main condemnations for those which took place after 1906. He belonged 
in truth to a much earlier generation. He was anti-slavery, anti-protectionist, 
and anti-clerical to the core. As an energetic and devoted President of the 
Working Men’s College he respected the working class profoundly, but he 
was afraid that they might lose their self-respect by being coddled, and 
he hated the idea of the class war and the unscrupulous party politics he 
thought it must entail. 
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However, he did not introduce any of this into the Law of the Constitu- 
tion, for there he was concerned to bring into relief habits and principles 
of government which he considered important and permanent enough to 
be called ‘constitutional’. Professor Wade has suggested to me that in illus- 
trating them he chose such topics as the protection of personal liberty 
because they were more likely to hold an audience than arid problems of 
administrative irregularities. I have no doubt he is right, but it is also 
worthy of notice that the right of public meeting was very topical when he 
first delivered his lectures. The solid structure of Victorian England was 
beginning to crack. The ‘New Unionism’ had brought back semi-revolu- 
tionary methods into working-class agitation; the Salvation Army was 
anything but popular in its early days; the Irish question had again become 
acute in a new way, peculiarly alarming to an anti-clerical intellectual like 
Dicey. Is it remarkable that civil liberties should have attracted Dicey so 
much? Is it not remarkable that he should have leant over backwards, to 
the extent of inaccuracy, in insisting on freedom of speech and assembly 
for persons with whose views he could have no sympathy?! 


VI. CONCLUSION 


I have tried in this article to treat Dicey’s book as an historical classic. 
Though I have occasionally mentioned developments in French and English 
law which have taken place since he wrote, it has been my main object to 
try to place The Law of the Constitution in the shifting contemporary set- 
tings of its various editions and to ascertain what Dicey was driving at when 
he wrote. I seem to detect in some of his later critics a tendency, by no 
means easy to avoid when polemics are related to practical politics, to 
impute intentions and motives which are really anachronistic. I have tried 
to impute only what is likely to have been in his mind at the time he wrote. 
Personally I believe that his book contains more of permanent value than 


most of his critics would admit; but that would be matter for a different 
article. 


* [have nothing new to add to the criticism of Dicey’s third manifestation of the Rule 
of Law, that in England the general principles of the constitution, including the rights of 
the subject, are the result of the ordinary law of the land and not of a constitutional code— 
unless it be new to draw attention to the fact that the splendid use made of the Bill of Rights 
contained in the first ten amendments to the United States Constitution and of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to protect the liberties of the citizen came after Dicey put the last 
touches to his book. 
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I am inclined to think that Ministers of Government require almost as much 
education in their trade as shoe-makers or tallow chandlers. I doubt whether you 
can make a good public servant of a man simply because he has got the ear of the 
House of Commons. . . . Look at the men who have been leading statesmen since 
our present mode of government was formed,—from the days in which it was 
forming itself, say from Walpole down, and you will find that all who have been 
of real use had early training as public servants. ... Those who have been efficient 
as ministers sucked in their efficacy with their mother’s milk. . . . They seated 
themselves in office chairs the moment they left college. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE: Phineas Finn 


OnE of the most familiar generalizations about the British Cabinet is that 
its members are nearly always men (and, very occasionally, women) whose 
high standing in political life has been earned through years of service to 
Parliament and Party, and who have usually collected a good deal of minis- 
terial experience of one sort or another before being invited to sit regularly 
in the Cabinet room. As a brief general statement this is unexception- 
able, but the details are worth filling in, both because of their intrinsic 
interest and because they reveal some modern changes in constitutional 
practice. 

Politics is one of the most unpredictable of careers even in so stable a 
political society as ours. Disraeli’s analogy of the greasy pole was accurate 
as well as colourful. The swing of the political pendulum follows no rigid 
time scale: the electoral system often gives a disproportionately large 
number of seats to the majority party. These are but two of several institu: 
tional factors which, together with the immense variety of individual ex- 
perience, make any attempt to produce generalizations about politicians’ 
progress up the ministerial hierarchy very risky indeed. It behoves one, 
therefore, to use only material defined strictly enough to offset, as far as 
possible, the dangers of quantitative assessment based on small numbers. 

The data used here is the parliamentary and ministerial service of all those 

Political Studies, Vol. VII, No. 3 (1959, 222-232). 
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who joined the Cabinet during the ninety years since Gladstone formed 
his first Liberal Administration in December 1868. The tendencies to 
change are brought out by comparing figures for the period from December 
1868 to December 1916 with figures for the years since December 1916— 
the date which marks off the old, informal nineteenth-century Cabinet from 
the modern highly ‘institutionalized’ body. 


UNORTHODOX RECRUITS 


Comparisons of Cabinet Ministers must, of course, be of like to like if 
they are to have any validity, and in the context of the last ninety years this 
raises an immediate problem and pinpoints the first tendency to change in 
constitutional practice. Before 1914 it was an overriding assumption that 
the Cabinet should be composed exclusively of parliamentarians—not just 
persons who on being chosen for the Cabinet would be found places in one 
House or the other, but persons who had solid practical experience as M.P.s 
or in the upper Chamber, or both; and this, in turn, implied long active 
participation in party politics. An unorthodox background might, on the 
other hand, be expressed as involving non-membership of the genus ‘British 
career politician’. 

Between Gladstone’s first acceptance of office as Prime Minister and 
Asquith’s resignation of that post, there were 109 new entrants to the 
Cabinet. Only one of them failed to meet the criteria of orthodoxy and, 
significantly, Lord Kitchener appeared in the Cabinet only as a result of 
the great emergency of August 1914. He had been ennobled as long before 
as 1898, but was in no sense a party politician. 

Since December 1916, however, the practical monopoly of Cabinet mem- 
bership which the orthodox career politicians had hitherto enjoyed has 
been broken—not drastically but quite notably. Of the 173 new entrants, 
no less than 28 have been sufficiently unorthodox to make it necessary to 
group them separately. Two—General Smuts in 1917 and Mr. R. G. Casey 
in 1942-were Commonwealth statesmen who never sat in our Parliament. 
Most of the other 26 entered the Cabinet with some parliamentary and 
ministerial qualifications, but these were either nominal (such as member- 
ship of but non-attendance at the House of Lords) or were gained over a very 
short time and/or in highly abnormal political circumstances. No precise 
criteria of unorthodoxy can be laid down, and in drawing up a list of the 
tnorthodox an element of personal choice is inevitable. Some people might 
atgue over the inclusion or omission of a few names, but nobody is likely 
to dispute the existence of a sizeable group of ministers who cannot by any 
stetch of the imagination come within the generally understood category 
of career politicians. 
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Five of the twenty-six were soldiers or sailors. Lord French, when Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, shared a seat in the Cabinet with his Chief Secretary. 
C. B. Thomson, who retired from the Army in 1919, accepted a peerage 
and became Secretary of State for Air in 1924 and 1929. Lord Chatfield, 
ennobled in 1938 at the end of a distinguished naval career, succeeded Sir 
Thomas Inskip (Viscount Caldecote) as Minister for the Co-ordination of 
Defence. Lords Ismay and Alexander of Tunis were both called to the 
Cabinet by Mr. Churchill (as he then was) in the winter of 1951-2. 

Another five were ex-officials. Lord Chelmsford, who succeeded to his 
title in 1905, spent almost the whole of the years from then until 1921 in 
Australia and India, and was not politically active after that until he joined 
the first Labour Government. Lord Olivier and Sir John Anderson (Ist 
Viscount Waverley) had each completed a career as a civil servant and as 
a colonial governor before being pressed into service by MacDonald and 
Chamberlain respectively. Thirty years as Secretary of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence and of the Cabinet preceded Lord Hankey’s time as a 
Minister. Sir James Grigg combined home civil service and overseas ex- 
perience before becoming Secretary of State for War in 1942 and entering 
the ‘Caretaker’ Cabinet of 1945. 

Three eminent lawyers—Lords Sankey, Maugham, and Simonds—all 
reached the Woolsack and the Cabinet without the usual preliminary of 
being a Law Officer or even of sitting in the Commons. Sir Robert (later 
Viscount) Horne, a prominent Scottish advocate, did distinguished work 
at the Admiralty in the First World War as a temporary civil servant, 
entered Parliament at the ‘Coupon’ Election, and was immediately made 
Minister of Labour, becoming a member of the supreme executive a few 
months later. Lord Amulree, a barrister with a long record of service as 
Chairman of Government committees, took over the Air Ministry after 
Lord Thomson had lost his life in the disaster of the R101. Sir Walter (now 
Viscount) Monckton was Solicitor-General in the ‘Caretaker’ Administra- 
tion but only entered the House of Commons a few months before the fall 
of the Labour Government in 1951, and was given Cabinet office by Mr. 
Churchill as Minister of Labour. 

An historian, a doctor, and a physicist owed their Cabinet places to Lloyd 
George and Mr. Churchill. H. A. L. Fisher came to the Board of Education 
in 1916, and joined the Cabinet in November 1919. Sir Auckland (later 
Lord) Geddes, was in the Cabinet for a few months in 1919-20 after serving 
in one or two ministerial capacities since 1917. Lord Cherwell was a 
Minister without a seat in the Cabinet during the Second World War, and 
entered the Cabinet of Mr. Churchill in 1951. 

Recruits from business, industry, and trade unions begin with Sir Eric 
Geddes, one of Lloyd George’s men of ‘push and go’, brought into the war 
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machine to become simultaneously a M.P. and First Lord of the Admiralty 
in 1917, graduating to the Cabinet as the first Minister of Transport in 1919. 
Ernest Bevin came straight to Parliament and the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service in May 1940, and was invited to join the War Cabinet a 
few months later. Mr. Oliver Lyttelton (Viscount Chandos) and Lord 
Woolton were later war-time additions. Mr. Attlee (as he then was) brought 
Lord Inman to the Cabinet: Mr. Churchill introduced Lord Leathers, who 
had been ennobled and appointed Minister of War Transport in 1941 but 
had not sat in the War Cabinet. The most recent unorthodox appointment 
was that of Lord Mills, as Minister of Power, by Mr. Macmillan. 

Many of these appointments can be attributed to one or other of three 
particular causes—the special administrative demands of two World Wars, 
the need to make up for the weaknesses in the personnel of the Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party during the first two minority Labour Governments, and 
the desire of Mr. Churchill in his last spell as Prime Minister to have 
around him some of the trusted colleagues of his war-time Administration. 
But these factors do not explain every unorthodox appointment. More- 
over, once an ‘unorthodox’ Minister enters the Cabinet he may well stay on 
the stage of high politics for future spells of office—indeed since 1914 only 
Bonar Law’s and Baldwin’s three Cabinets (less than eight years out of 
forty-four) were without one or more of them. 

The extent of these unorthodox appointments has not been noticed or 
assessed hitherto. In the third edition of Cabinet Government, just pub- 
lished, Sir Ivor Jennings still restricts his attention in the relevant context, 
asin his first edition in 1936, to the unorthodoxy of Ministers holding office 
for short periods without being peers or M.P.s, and quotes the appointment 
of Brigadier-General Thomson in 1924 only as an example of the Prime 
Minister’s freedom of choice.' Nor does any other authority do more than 
note the infrequent recruitment of an ‘outsider’: thus Professor Mackenzie 
and Mr. Grove merely remark that ‘There are exceptional cases in which 
an eminent person (very occasionally a civi! servant) is brought into Parlia- 
ment and into the Cabinet to give an impetus to the work of some Depart- 
ment which he knows very well.’? While it would be ridiculous to make too 
much of a development stimulated largely by emergency conditions, it is 
none the less worthy of note that at least one in every seven recruits to the 
Cabinet since December 1916 has not been an orthodox career politician. 
The presence of Lord Mills in the Cabinet today is a reminder that a consti- 
tutional practice has arisen which, if not yet normal, is certainly sufficiently 
usual not to demand any special explanation or defence when it is invoked. 
And, as will be seen, this sporadic unorthodoxy may be contrasted with at 


f In both editions see chaps. 3 and 5. 
W. J. M. Mackenzie and J. W. Grove, Central Administration in Britain, p. 336. 
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least as striking a growth of conformity in the official qualifications of the | 


more usual recruits. It is to these latter that we may now turn. W 
te 
THE PROFESSIONALS—YEARS IN HOUSE AND OFFICE Z 


When allowance is made for the twenty-nine unorthodox recruits, we are Fj 
left with 253 career politicians who entered the Cabinet between December J x 
1868 and the present day. How long had these people served in Parliament § th 
before coming to their tasks as members of the Supreme Council of State? 
The answer cannot be given easily: the whole question is complicated by qu 
the existence of the House of Lords. A politician’s service as a MLP. is § cg 
unequivocally measurable: the political service of a peer is often difficult if J py 
not impossible to measure in terms of years and months. av 

Orthodox Cabinet Ministers fall into three categories in this context. J fo 
First, those whose parliamentary experience before reaching the Cabinet J ab 
was wholly acquired in the House of Commons. This is by far the largest J js, 
group, comprising 214 Ministers—87 before 1916, 124 since then. Secondly, J of 
at the other extreme, are those who never sat in the Commons, but gained § ‘tal 
all their political experience as peers: there were 10 of these between 1868 
and 1916 and only 5 thereafter—Lords Listowel and Selkirk are the only 
2 since the Second World War who belong to this class. The third group J — 
is made up of men who had experience as M.P.s and then either succeeded 
to titles or were raised to the peerage and served for some time in the Lords | — 
before entering the Cabinet. These latter number 11 before 1916 and 13 F 9; 
since. 

Most of the twenty-four peers who had previously sat in the Commons § — 
continued their active political careers in the Lords until they reached the § 4.) 
Cabinet, and their service in the upper House can be properly counted as 
parliamentary experience. This would apply, for instance, in the cases off | 
the two contemporary representatives of the group—Lords Hailsham and J wit 
Home. But some did not have these consecutive careers in the two Houses. § ver 
Several men, having done a spell in the Commons and then gone to the § lat. 
Lords, were removed subsequently—sometimes for long periods—from the f had 
domestic political scene, either for private reasons or because their political 
careers took a different turn. Thus, for example, the 9th Duke of Devonshire 
spent five of the fourteen years between his succession to the title and his 
appointment as a Cabinet Minister in the office of Governor General of 
Canada. The 7th Marquess of Londonderry was, for six of the thirteen years 
which passed between his succession and his entry to the Cabinet, a Minister 
in the Government of Northern Ireland. Because of this sort of factor, itis 
safer not to attempt to calculate what periods in the careers of this group of 
peers can be classified unequivocally as parliamentary. And this conclusion 
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musi apply even more definitely in the case of peers who entered the Cabinet 
without having served at all in the House of Commons. A man may succeed 
toa title before even reaching his majority, may take his seat in the House 
of Lords at twenty-one, and may become a Cabinet Minister at sixty-five. 
It could be that in the intervening forty-four years he has been, con- 
tinuously, a career party politician, but equally he may not have taken any 
active part in party or parliamentary affairs for the first twenty or thirty of 
those years. 

House of Lords experience, therefore, cannot be used safely in any 
quantitative assessment of pre-Cabinet parliamentary service, and we must 
confine analysis to service in the Commons. If we count in the peers who 
previously served as M.P.s, then the relevant arithmetic shows that, on 
average, each Cabinet Minister on taking office could look back on nearly 
fourteen years spent in the Commons. Before 1916 the average rises by 
about a year, and since 1916 it drops by the same amount. If the calculation 
is restricted to those whose pre-Cabinet service was exclusively in the House 
of Commons, the averages all fall by roughly six months. If exception be 
taken to averages, the following breakdown may be more acceptable: 


Years in House of Commons before taking Cabinet Office 
































5 or 26 and 
less 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 over Total 
1868-1916 7 (4) | 2321) | 39 (35) 13 (12) 13 (12) 3 (3) 98 (87) 
1916-58 12 (12) | 33 (33) | 43 (40) | 28(23) | 16(14) 8 (5) 140 (127) 
19 (16) | 56 (54) | 82 (75) | 41 (35) | 29 (26) | 11 (8) | 238 (214) 





The figures in brackets refer to ministers whose pre-Cabinet service was exclusively 
as M.P.s. 


It is clear that the chance of a career politician entering the Cabinet 
without being thoroughly versed in the life of the House of Commons is 
very slight. Of the nineteen who had five or fewer years experience, four 
later served in the Lords before reaching the Cabinet. None of the others 
had less than two years in the Commons: the only ministers in this category 
since 1945 are Mr. Harold Wilson with two years and Mr. Gordon Walker 
and Mr. Gaitskell with five each. 

We can now turn to the length of service in a ministerial capacity which 
makes up a second side of most Cabinet Ministers’ apprenticeship. ‘Minis- 
terial capacity’ covers service as Government Whips, Officers of the Royal 
Household whose appointments are ‘political’, Law Officers, Parliamentary 
Secretaries, &c., Ministers of State, and ‘full’ Ministers without seats in the 
Cabinet. For this experience—as easily measurable as membership of the 
House of Commons—we do not need to exclude any orthodox Minister. 
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Each one of the 108 orthodox entrants to the Cabinet between 1868 and 
1916 had served on average before joining the Cabinet for about 3} of his 
years in Parliament in some ministerial capacity or other. Since 1916 the 
average for the 145 entrants was 4} years. Again the figures may be broken 
down further: 


Months Spent in Office before Entering the Cabinet 





97 and 
Nil 13-24 | 25-36 73-84 | 85-96 over 


1868-1916} 20 11 14 2 3 9 
1916-58 20 14 18 6 9 13 


40 25 32 8 12 22 












































Perhaps the most interesting single figure in this table is the 40 men (no 
women) who reached the Cabinet without any previous ministerial ex- 
perience. The two figures of 20 before 1916 and 20 since then give a mis- 
leading impression, however. Of the 20 who came to the Cabinet in the 
later period, no less than 13 were Labour Ministers brought from back- 
bench to office and Cabinet simultaneously in the two minority Govern- 
ments of James Ramsay MacDonald—the latter himself being one of them. 
The remainder—7—is a fairer measure of the rareness of such rapid transi- 
tions since 1916—a rareness which has become more intense over the years. 
No such appointment has been made, in fact, since Mr. Aneurin Bevan and 
Mr. George Isaacs were brought into the Cabinet by Mr. Attlee in 1945. 

There is no significant difference between the pre-Cabinet experience in 
Parliament and in ministerial office of members of the different parties. 
Even the Labour Party, a new organization breaking into the system, with 
very few peers in support and, until 1945, never having as many as 200 seats 
in the Commons except during the years 1929-31, has surprisingly high 
' figures of average pre-Cabinet service—twelve years in the House of 
Commons for the orthodox members of all three Labour Administrations, 
and nearly four years in office for the members of Mr. Attlee’s Government. 
(The ministerial experience of members of the 1924 and 1929 Cabinets was 
obviously too slight for any valid comparison.) 

Orthodox Conservatives and Liberals starting Cabinet careers between 
the wars first served on average only fractionally longer than Labour M.P.s 
in the Commons, but their official apprenticeship increased to 4} years, 
partly reflecting the long spell of Conservative dominance. The small 
Coalition Cabinet of the Second World War, followed by six years of 
Labour rule and then Mr. Churchill’s introduction of several ‘unorthodox’ 
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ministers in 1951-2, all reduced severely the number of career Conserva- 
tive politicians who were included for the first time in the Cabinet between 
1939 and 1955. There were, in fact, only 20 of them, and they had served 
on average over sixteen years as M.P.s: only three had less than ten years’ 
experience of the House of Commons, and two of these had long years in 
the Lords behind them as well. Of the 12 new orthodox entrants to Mr. 
Churchill’s third Cabinet only Sir David Eccles and Mr. Heathcoat Amory 
entered Parliament after 1939, and the 12 already had on average over six 
years of ministerial experience behind them. Only under Sir Anthony Eden 
and Mr. Macmillan have the figures been reduced to something nearer 
those of the Labour Party in 1945-51. 


THE PROFESSIONALS—OFFICIAL LADDERS OF PROMOTION 


Analysis of the pre-Cabinet ministerial experience of the 213 career 
politicians who did not step directly from back bench to Cabinet shows one 
general and two highly specialized channels of approach. Of the latter, one 
is through the Whips’ Office or the Royal Household or both, without any 
other experience. This has always been a relatively unusual background to 
a Cabinet career, and it has become steadily more unusual. Only 9 entrants 
between 1868 and 1916, and only 6 since 1916 passed this way; but this 
does not emphasize the change that took place about forty years ago. No 
one has jumped directly from a Court Office to the Cabinet since Lord 
Beauchamp was promoted from the Lord Stewardship (still political at that 
time) to the Lord Presidency of the Council in 1910; and all but 2 of the 
others who had held places in the Royal Household or Junior Lordships of 
the Treasury had finished their pre-Cabinet spells by 1922. Only 2 recent 
Conservative Chief Whips—Mr. J. G. Stuart and Mr. Patrick Buchan- 
Hepburn (Lord Hailes)—have succeeded since then in reaching the Cabinet 
after a ministerial career confined to the Whips’ Office. 

The second specialized approach to the Cabinet is that taken by lawyers, 
and here the practice has altered strikingly. The traditional route, through 
the House of Commons, the Solicitor- and/or Attorney-Generalships, or 
both, was taken by 14 men between 1868 and 1916. Until 1912 they often 
entered the Cabinet as Lord Chancellor. All the Lords Chancellors until 
1912 had been along this normal route, but then came Haldane, who had 
never been a Law Officer but came from the War Office. At the same time 
the Attorney-General—Rufus Isaacs (1st Marquess of Reading)—was 
brought into the Cabinet, and several of his successors also held the seat 
until the practice was dropped in 1928. Only 7 men have been chosen for 
the Cabinet after or simultaneously with holding a Law Officership alone, 
since 1916; 2 came in as Attorney-General and the other 5 joined the 
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Cabinet in administrative posts. It is interesting to find that, although three 
‘unorthodox’ appointments were made direct from the Bench (Lords 
Sankey, Maugham, and Simonds) no orthodox lawyer-politician has become 
Lord Chancellor without first holding an administrative portfolio since the 
lst Viscount Hailsham accepted the office in 1928. 

The remainder of the orthodox politicians who held some ministerial 
post or posts before entering the Cabinet numbered 66 in 1868-1916 and 
113 in 1916-58—about two-thirds of the total in each case. They had all 
served previously in one or more ‘administrative’ offices—i.e. to define them 
negatively, posts other than those of Government Whips, places in the Royal 
Household, or Law Officerships. Seven in the earlier and 10 in the more 
recent period held Household Offices or posts as Government Whips in 
addition to holding administrative jobs. But any official experience at Court 
or in the Whips’ Office has become steadily rarer in the early career of a 
Cabinet Minister. Since 1939 only Sir Thomas Dugdale has entered the 
Cabinet after beginning his ministerial life as a Junior Lord of the Treasury, 
and only Lord Selkirk has done so after starting as a Lord-in-Waiting. None 
in the first period, and 3 in the second, combined experience as Law Officers 
with administrative posts before entering the Cabinet. This leaves 59 out 
of a total of 108 orthodox entrants in the earlier years and 99 out of 145 in 
the second period whose apprenticeship was served exclusively in one or 
more of the non-Cabinet administrative places. Nine of those in the first 
and 15 in the second period jumped all the junior posts and started their 
ministerial careers as heads of departments or in equivalent non-depart- 
mental jobs such as Lord Privy Seal. Another 12 in the first period and 39 
in the second began as Parliamentary Secretaries, Ministers of State, &c., 
and then served as ‘full’ Ministers outside, before being invited inside the 
Cabinet. The rest—38 in the earlier period and 47 in the later—after filling 
one or more junior posts, collected portfolios and places at the Cabinet table 
simultaneously. 

Within this whole area of ‘administrative’ apprenticeship there are no 
significant patterns of promotion, whether the group be taken as one unit 
or split up according to period or party. The one exception to this is the 
much larger proportion of Ministers who have served as ‘full’ Ministers 
outside the Cabinet before entering it since 1939 than before that year. 
This is readily explained in terms of the larger number of ministries and the 
practice which has grown up of leaving several of their political chiefs out 
of the Cabinet. Of the 26 orthodox recruits to the Conservative Cabinet 
since 1951, no less than 18 had previous experience as a head of depart- 
ment or held office of equivalent status. Another point of some interest 
concerns holders of the office of Financial Secretary to the Treasury who, 
traditionally, have been regarded as being well on the road to the Cabinet. 
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Since 1868 there have been 52 holders of that office, of whom 33 subse- 
quently became Cabinet Ministers. Of the 19 who were not (or have not 
yet been) so promoted, one was a non-parliamentarian appointed for special 
administrative duties during the First World War (Sir Hardman Lever), and 
4 who are now in mid-political career probably still have many chances of 
achieving Cabinet status. If these 5 are discounted then one can say that 
3 out of 4 holders of the Financial Secretaryship to the Treasury since 1868 
have become members of the Cabinet; and the proportion reaching the 
Cabinet has been almost exactly the same before and after 1916. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


There has been little difference over the last century in the time a career 
politician must expect to spend in Parliament before he reaches the Cabinet. 
If anything the overall period is now a little shorter, no doubt because of 
the reduced size of the House of Commons, the decline in the importance— 
and therefore in the propriety—of choosing many Ministers from the Lords, 
and the sheer increase in the number of offices to fill. The amount of ex- 
perience of office demanded has grown noticeably, however; and even if 
due allowance is made for the effects of the two World Wars in reducing 
the intake of Ministers to the Cabinet, the permanently increased number 
of non-Cabinet offices to fill will doubtless ensure the continuation of the 
longer spell as a journeyman Minister, at any rate if the balance of power 
changes often enough at the hands of the electorate. 

The ambitious office-seeker of the present day must recognize, therefore, 
perhaps with some sorrow, that his chances of avoiding a thorough minis- 
terial grooming are much slighter than formerly. The possibility of his 
making a dramatic jump from back-bench to Cabinet is increasingly rare. 
He must reconcile himself to a rather longer spell of apprenticeship in office 
than did his earlier counterparts; and unlike them, he must take care to 
ensure that his official experience is predominantly administrative. He must 
avoid the Whips’ Office and shun the dignities of the Court. Even if he is a 
lawyer-politician with his eye firmly on the Lord Chancellorship, he must 
broaden himself before or after service as a Law Officer by finding a depart- 
mental home for a while: otherwise his call to the Woolsack may never 
come. In short, the orthodox career politician must nowadays be, in a 
parliamentary and ministerial context, more orthodox than ever if he wishes 
to reach the Cabinet. The variations once indulged within the greater 
orthodoxy of parliamentary membership are apparently now much less 
acceptable to the makers of Cabinets. The professional politician must have 
kept to a straight and narrow path: the modern tendency is for variety of 
background to be added to the membership of Cabinets only by the appoint- 
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ment of people from right outside the parliamentary ranks. This brings us 
back to the unorthodox recruits. 

From one point of view it might be claimed that the appearance of so 
few ‘outsiders’ in the Cabinet during a period when the tasks of Government 
have multiplied enormously and when the pressure of total war has twice 
exerted its distorting influence, is a testimony to the strength and compre- 
hensiveness of the parliamentary tradition and to the high calibre of those 
who tread the normal party-political and parliamentary path. At the same 
time a student of parliamentary government might draw less comforting 
conclusions, even while admitting all the difficulties and peculiarities of the 
last fifty years and while admiring the outstanding qualities of many of the 
unorthodox recruits and their enrichment of public life. Is there not room 
for some wonder whether—even allowing for the basic factors of more and 
bigger jobs, not so many M.P.s, and fewer available peers—a career politi- 
cian who combines the qualities required to be a sound parliamentarian with 
sufficient administrative ability to hold down a Cabinet office is a rarer bird 
in the conditions of the twentieth than in those of the nineteenth century? 
And if there is any semblance of a positive answer to that question, may 
it not be significant that recourse to the non-party and non-parliamentary 
specialist administrator has gone along with an increasing rigidity in the 
attitude of parties towards their members and a growing tendency for Par- 
liament to become an overwhelmingly full-time job? In fact, is there a 
chance that some men who would be potentially first-class Ministers do not 
take part in public affairs because they are repelled by the character of 
modern political life? Or is it possible that years of experience of a contem- 
porary party and parliamentary career inhibit rather than stimulate the 
development of a capacity for dealing with the ever-widening scope of a 
Cabinet post? 
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FEDERALISM AND WEST GERMAN 
BUREAUCRACY 


KARLHEINZ NEUNREITHER’ 


I. INTRODUCTION: BUREAUCRACY IN A FEDERAL SYSTEM 


THE substantial increase of governmental functions which many nations 
have seen in this century has made bureaucracy? a major problem of our 
time. The question of how to ensure responsible and effective administra- 
tion of political decisions has been the object of many excellent studies.’ 
Clearly, it is more difficult for a democracy to solve these problems than for 
an authoritarian form of government where the question of control may 
play a minor role vis-a-vis the technical problem of efficiency. Democratic 
federal systems have to face an additional difficulty: they must integrate 
their administration not only in the structure of separated legislative and 


executive powers on a national level but also in that of federal-state 
relations. 


A survey of existing democratic federal systems would show that most 
of them attempt to find a solution in more or less uncomplicated ways: 
federal and state governments simply exert administrative authority in 
those areas where the federal constitution provides them with legislative 
authority; that is, administrative authority follows legislative prerogative.‘ 


‘ Dr. Neunreither has studied sociology, economics, and political science in Heidelberg 
and Paris, and took his D.Phil. at the Institut fiir Politische Wissenschaft, Heidelberg, of 
which Carl J. Friedrich is the director. He was Theodore Haebler Fellow at the Graduate 
School of Public Administration, Harvard University, 1957-8. He has worked from 1956 
on the Bundesrat and is publishing a study this summer under the title Der Bundesrat 
zwischen Politik und Verwaltung (Quelle & Meyer, Heidelberg). An article of his on the 
Institutional Aspect of the Bundesrat is shortly to appear in the American Political Science 
Review. Dr. Neunreither is now working on a comparative study of European Assemblies 
-_ up an appointment as Committee Secretary in the European Parliament on 1 May 
_? ‘Bureaucracy’ is used in this paper as a technical term, not in the pejorative sense it has 
in popular parlance in both English and German. A large part of the literature on the 
subject follows the popular use and thereby fails to contribute to a description of the 
Principles of bureaucratic organization. 

* It is impossible to give a bibliography here. A good survey of the problem and an 
abundant bibliography is given in the Reader in Bureaucracy, edited by Robert K. Merton 
et al., The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1952. 

* The outstanding example of this separation is, of course, the United States of America. 
Even there, however, the traditional administrative separation between federal and state 
governments tends to give way to some degree of co-operation. For some excellent studies 
on this subject see Federalism—Mature and Emergent, edited by Arthur W. Macmahon, 

Political Studies, Vol. VII, No. 3 (1959, 233-245). 
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In Germany, however, unique conditions have resulted in a remarkable 
dislocation of this normal division of legislative and administrative powers 
between federal and state governments. Whereas the German federal 
government is assigned most of the important fields of legislation, adminis- 
tration is conducted almost entirely by the state governments. This develop- 
ment places bureaucracy in a crucial political position. 


II. THE CASE OF WEST GERMANY: 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION v. STATE ADMINISTRATION 


In practice the unique legislative-administrative division of powers of the 
West German Constitution means that the federal government must rely on 
state administrations to act on its behalf in areas reserved for federal policy- 
making. This system creates extreme interdependence of federal and state 
governments. On the one hand, the federal government cannot implement 
many of its laws without the co-operation of the states;' and it is precisely 
here that the political functions of the respective bureaucracies play an 
important role. On the other hand, the state governments feel that the con- 
stant pressure of federal legislation requiring administration is an undue 
burden on their own governmental processes. On the whole it is acknow- 
ledged that the states might suffer the more serious disadvantages, and the 
Constitution therefore grants them, in the form of the Bundesrat, a special 
institutional check on federal policy-making. This particular solution to the 
division of powers problem has a long history: its roots extend as far back 
as the feudal system of the medieval Reich.? The gradual emergence of 
hereditary estates within the medieval Empire and their evolution into 
territorial states laid the foundations of the present system. As these states 
increased in size and improved their central organization in the eighteenth 
century, the first rationally organized German bureaucracies came into 
existence. Prussia, under Frederic II, took a leading role, and it was soon 
followed by Austria and Bavaria. Contrary to the earlier development in 
France, where Richelieu conducted his great reform work on the national 
level, these bureaucracies were instruments of states still formally linked by 
a federal system. In the nineteenth century, during the period of German 
confederation, the state bureaucracies were further strengthened. Smaller 


New York, 1955. K. C. Wheare, in his Federal Government, 2nd impr., 1956, even makes 
the independence of states and federal governments from one another part of his definition 
of the federal principle (pp. 11, 15). In his opinion the Bundesrepublik, like the Weimar 
Republic, qualifies only as either quasi-federal, or not federal at all but highly decentralized 
(p. 26). The constitutional provisions as well as the political development described in this 
paper seem to indicate, however, that in West Germany a vital federal system exists today. 

* The German word Land is translated as ‘state’ in this paper. 

2 For a good survey see Fritz Hartung, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte, 6th impr., 1950. 
A handy collection of federal provisions in constitutional texts, covering German develop- 
ment since 1648, has been published by Ellinor V. Puttkamer: Féderative Elemente im 
deutschen Staatsrecht seit 1648, Gottingen, 1955. 
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states, too, began to adopt the administrative arrangements of their larger 
neighbours. 

The erection of the Bismarckian empire of 1871 was possible only on a 
federal basis, and the members of the federation were not eager to give up 
their traditional administrative functions. The popular image of the founda- 
tion of the Second Reich as a completely nationalistic merger of divided 
territories into a widely desired national state is rather inaccurate as far as 
legal and administrative facts are concerned. And in fact it was less the 
tivalry of the various local sovereigns that prevented the development of a 
strong centralized administration, than the influence of the bureaucracies 
of the southern states.' It was painful enough for the non-Prussian states to 
see the symbols of political power move to Berlin; but they were consider- 
ably more apprehensive at the thought of Prussian administrators setting 
up offices of the national administration in their cities and towns. So they 
attempted to preserve their integrity by restricting the new national govern- 
ment as much as possible to the new political centre, Berlin, and by insisting 
that policy emanating from this centre should be administered whenever 
possible by local officials. Since the national government had to rely on the 
state administrations to a large extent it was in turn granted certain super- 
visory control functions. The states, however, preferred this indirect in- 
fluence to direct national administration. 

This solution had a peculiar effect on the federal system: the ‘natural’ 
antagonism between national and state governments did not remain just a 
matter of legislative politics, asin other federal systems; it soon encompassed 
administrative matters as well. The national government tried to increase 
its powers by achieving stricter supervision over the state bureaucracies, 
and the states fought back through the Bundesrat, a second chamber which 
held critical powers in national law-maling.? The situation that has 
developed since 1949 has not been very diffe~ent. The Weimar Constitution 
of 1919 and the Bonn Constitution of 1949 changed the structure of the 
old Bismarck empire to some extent. The Weimar Constitution emphasized 
centralization within the federal structure and shifted such important 
matters as financial administration from the states to the federal level, 
while the Bonn Constitution has more or less re-established the former 
balance.’ But neither touched on basic relationships between the federal 


" The Bavarian bureaucracy which had the longest tradition of all south German states 
succeeded in negotiating special powers (Reservatrechte) as against the rest of the states. 
Certain taxes, and postal, military, and—to some extent—railroad administration, thus 
tfemained state affairs in Bavaria. Wiirttemberg, Baden, and Hessen were less successful in 

Tespect. 

* There is no good study of this interesting chamber. Some good pages may be found in 
Hans Goldschmidt, Das Reich und Preussen im Kampf um die Fiihrung, Berlin, 1931. 

* Compare the commentary on the Bonn Constitution by v. Mangoldt, Das Bonner 
Grundgesetz, 1951. 
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and state governments. This does not mean that the Germans were so 
impressed by their own peculiar system that they were not interested in 
innovations. Both in 1918-19 and in 1948 there were many advocates of 
radical change. But on both occasions the states were functioning before 
the national constitutional assemblies were convened, representatives of 
the state governments took an active part in the deliberations of these 
assemblies,” and these representatives were eminently successful in preserv- 
ing the existing division of functions. 

At present the federal government has wide legislative powers.’ Foreign 
affairs, defence, tariffs, currency, railroads, and postal service are the most 
important. A second area of legislation, the so-called concurrent legislation 
(konkurrierende Gesetzgebung), includes many important fields such as 
economic affairs, labour and social relations, civil and criminal law. Here 
both the federal and the state legislatures may make laws, but the federal 
laws take precedence over those of the states. In a third area the federal 
government can pass skeleton legislation (Rahmengesetze) of a kind which 
lays down general outlines within which the states may legislate in detail. 
Press and films, nature conservation, regional planning, and water conserva- 
tion are subjects within this category. All other legislation is left exclusively 
to the states; in practice the states are concerned primarily with cultural 
affairs, especially education, and with law-enforcement. 

But the legislative predominance of the federal government thus indicated 
must be seen in conjunction with that government’s relative impotence 
administratively. Federal laws are executed in only a few areas by federal 
organizations. Railways, customs, the postal service, and the armed forces 
are leading examples. A second type of federal administration is under- 
taken by ‘independent’ federal agencies under federal law; social security, 
for instance, is operated in this way. But the greater part of federal legisla- 
tion is administered by the states. Two types of administration of this kind 
can be distinguished. Some federal laws are administered by the states 
as agents of the federal government (Bundesauftragsverwaltung). (Federal 
highways and water traffic are examples of this type.) In other cases the 


* For a description of the 1948 deliberations see v. Mangoldt, op. cit., pp. 262-7. In 
1918/19 Hugo Preuss worked out a draft for a Constitution proposing some quite far- 
reaching changes. The texts are published in Heinrich Triepel, Quellensammlung zum 
deutschen Staatsrecht, 5. Auflage, Tiibingen, 1931. 

? After the revolution of 1918 the states created a joint committee—the so-called 
Staatenausschuss—which exercised direct influence on the deliberations of the constituent 
assembly (compare W. Jellinek in Handbuch des deutschen Staatsrechts, vol. i, 1929, 
p- 131). In 1948 the states worked out a first draft of the new Constitution which became 
the basis for the constituent assembly’s task. This draft, which was published by the 
Bayerische Staatskanzlei in 1948, proposed two alternatives for a second chamber, a senate 
or a state council. 


> The legislative powers of the Federal Government are listed in article 73 of the Bonn 
Constitution. 
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states administer federal laws as if these were their own laws (Landesvollzug 
von Bundesgesetzen). (Labour relations and welfare are administered in 
this way.) 

The federal government is not, of course, completely helpless in enforcing 
its legislation. In the first place, it has limited supervision (Bundesaufsicht) 
over state administration. It may send investigatory commissions to state 
ministries, but not—without consent of the states—to lower administrative 
levels. The federal government may also apply the constitutional provision 
for ‘federal coercion’ (Bundeszwang)' and resort to military force if neces- 
sary. (This device is designed for use in extremely exceptional cases and 
may be applied only with consent of the Bundesrat and the Federal Con- 
stitutional Court (Bundesverfassungsgericht).) But neither of these forms of 
coercion has so far been used in the Bundesrepublik. Up to this point, and 
unlike its Weimar predecessor, the Bonn Republic has proved that it is able 
to operate its complicated administrative structure without major conflicts 
between the federal and state governments. To put it another way, the 
present tensions have not taken the rigid form of judicial and subsequent 
military coercion, but have been solved politically. 


III. THE BUNDESRAT AS THE FOCAL POINT OF THE SYSTEM 


Two elements in the close links between the West German federal govern- 
ment and the states have been delineated above: first, the fact that most 
federal laws are administered by state bureaucracies; second, the corre- 
sponding control functions of the federal government over state bureau- 
cracies.? Since the possibility of direct federal intervention in state adminis- 
tration exists by way of this second element, the states have been guaranteed 
direct participation in federal legislation and in some executive matters. 
The constitutional organ through which these functions are exercised is the 
Bundesrat, the second chamber. 

As in the case of each one of its long line of predecessors reaching back 
to the medieval Reich, the Bundesrat represents the states vis-d-vis the 
federal government. In theory it is an organ of the federal government 
similar to the Bundestag or the Federal Cabinet. In reality it is often an 
instrument used by the states against the national government. 

The eleven West German states send representatives to the Bundesrat, 
each state having between three and five representatives, according to its 
population. The members of the Bundesrat must be members of their state 


* Article 37 of the Constitution. 
_? It must be added that the subtlest control function of the federal government consists 
in the possibility of giving directives to the state administrations on the administration of 
any particular federal law. The day-to-day effect of this form of pressure is much more 
important than the formal constitutional means of control. 
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cabinets and cannot be represented by substitutes in plenary sessions. The 
Bundesrat has considerable legislative powers.’ Its positive consent is 
required for a substantial part of all federal legislation. On other bills it 
may exercise a suspensive veto which can be overruled only by a corre- 
sponding majority of the lower house, that is a veto by a simple majority 
must be overruled by at least the same majority in the Bundestag, whereas 
a two-thirds majority requires an identical majority in the lower chamber. 
Among the bills which, according to the Constitution, require positive 
Bundesrat consent are: all amendments to the Constitution, all laws estab- 
lishing new federal administrative bodies, and laws regulating state adminis- 
tration. In addition, any bill which involves state administration requires 
positive Bundesrat action. In effect, the Bundesrat has an absolute veto over 
all laws which are likely to change the federal structure in favour of the 
federal government, whether these be constitutional, administrative, or 
financial in character. 

Here again we come across the distinctive characteristic of the German 
federal system: on the one hand, the federal government has the right to 
change the federal balance by means of legislation, or, more subtly, by 
putting pressure on state administrations; on the other hand, the states are 
provided in the shape of the Bundesrat with the means to block these 
changes. This produces a dynamic situation which could be dangerous. If 
the federal government is too strong it may usurp essential state functions; 
if the states are too strong they may block most federal legislation. The 
first ten years of the Bundesrepublik have produced neither the one nor 
the other effect but they have shown tendencies in both directions. The 
federal government has attempted at times to hide provisions in its bills 
which could have been used to destroy the delicate federal balance which 
now exists. The states, for their part, have succeeded in bringing a consider- 
able part of federal legislation within the purview of the Bundesrat. 

These effects were not foreseen in the Constitution. In theory, the Bun- 
desrat was supposed to guarantee expert advice to the other federal organs 
and to serve as a check against anti-federal legislation, or anti-federal 
administrative regulations of the federal government.? In practice, party 
politics and state bureaucracies have now gained a remarkable influence 
in it. On highly controversial political matters, party lines are formed in the 


* The legislative powers of the Bundesrat are listed in the following articles of the 
Constitution (the number behind the point indicates the paragraph within the respective 
article): 76.1 (initiative); 29.7, 79.2, 84.1, 84.5, 85.1, 87.3, 87 b.1, 87 b.2, 105.3, 106.4, 106.5, 
107.1, 107.2, 108.3, 120 a.1, 134.4, 135.5, 143 (absolute veto); 77.3, 77.4 (suspensive veto). 

? For a critical analysis of this concept see Hans Schneider, ‘Die Zustimmung des 
Bundesrats zu Gesetzen’, in Deutsches Verwaltungsblatt, 1953, p. 257. There is no com- 
prehensive survey of the political role of the Bundesrat. Hans Schifer’s study Der Bun- 
desrat, Berlin, 1955, is an excellent introduction, but it is legalistic. I am bringing out 4 
political study of the second chamber in the summer of 1959. (See n. 1, p. 233.) 
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Bundesrat which are as sharp as those in the lower house. At one point the 
minority parties in the Bundestag formed coalitions in a number of states 
and in this way captured almost half the seats in the Bundesrat. This was 
followed by a threat to block federal legislation. One of the biggest clashes 
came in 1952, when the Bundesrat managed to delay the passing of EDC- 
legislation which had been given top priority by both the Federal Cabinet 
and the Bundestag. The government parties countered with a vehement 
campaign to oust unfriendly coalitions in the states and replace them with 
coalitions similar in composition to that at Bonn. The intention here was, 
of course, to obtain a more favourable division of seats in the Bundesrat. 
There followed, however, a general disturbance of state affairs by federal 
politics, a disturbance which continues to the present to have repercussions. 
Elections to the state assemblies are dominated by campaigns on federal 
issues with out-of-state politicians as the main speakers. Above all, party 
machines throughout the states have lost much of their former indepen- 
dence and have come largely under the influence of central party organiza- 
tions. Bundesrat politics, thus, have had a definitely centralizing effect on 
federal-state relations. 

The vigour displayed by state bureaucracies constitutes another charac- 
teristic of the political reality of the Bundesrat. When the West German 
federal government was set up in 1949, the states had been operating for 
three years, and had rebuilt their bureaucracies completely and efficiently. 
The federal government very often had to staff its own administration with 
second-rate personnel, frequently with people who had no administrative 
experience whatsoever. The unquestionably higher qualifications of the 
slate officials gave them a feeling of superiority over their federal counter- 
parts, but also led to some rather questionable interpretations of the Con- 
stitution. The most important of these was the contention that, in addition 
to its role as protector of the federal status quo, the Bundesrat should have 
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un- § ‘material’ participation in the consideration of any federal legislation to 
ins § Which its positive consent was required. This meant that the Bundesrat 
ral § could not be forced to limit its consideration of legislation to particular, 
rty and sometimes minute, clauses, dealing, for example, with the part-time 
nce § use of a state office to administer a section of the legislation in question. 
the § Instead, the Bundesrat assumed a prerogative of discussing not only indi- 

vidual provisions but whole bills in all their administrative and political 
= aspects. Further, the subsequent repeal or amendment of such laws or of 
06.5, § aay parts of them, also came to require Bundesrat consideration and action. 
_ The consequences of this development have been surprising. Most of the 
Bun ‘Arnold J. Heidenheimer has given an interesting description of these events in 
yut a Federalism and the Party System: the case of West Germany’, American Political Science 


Review, Sept. 1958. 
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members of the constitutional assembly of 1948 believed that only a minor 
part of federal legislation would need the consent of the Bundesrat, but 
today about 60 per cent. of all federal laws require this consent.’ This 
drastic increase in the legislative power of the Bundesrat also permits the 
state bureaucracies to exert a substantial and material influence on federal 
legislation. This can be demonstrated most effectively by following the 
legislative process. 


IV. HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS 


The development described above has led to far-reaching co-operation 
between the federal and state bureaucracies in the planning of legislation. 
This has been due primarily to the internal structure of the second chamber. 
Although Bundesrat members must appear in person at plenary meetings 
they are permitted to send substitutes to committee meetings.’ These sub- 
stitutes, who do most of the preparatory work for plenary sessions, are 
almost always high-level officials from the departments of which the Bun- 
desrat members are heads as state ministers. The plenary meetings (every 
three weeks) are, in fact, no more than formal sessions for approval of work 
done previously by the committee substitutes. Normally, the Bundesrat in 
plenary session will deal with about thirty legislative proposals averaging 


? Surveys show that the percentage of bills requiring positive Bundesrat action has 
slightly increased in the past years, The total figures (Sept. 1949-Apr. 1958) show that 
53 per cent. of all bills fell into this category, while 47 per cent. remained in the category 
of suspensive vetoes (Handbuch des Deutschen Bundesrats, Teil I1, Bonn, 1958, pp. 94-97). 

? This influence is not restricted to laws requiring positive Bundesrat action. The Bun- 
desrat may demand that a standing conference committee (Vermittlungsausschuss) be called 
whenever it desires changes in a bill which has already passed the lower chamber. The 
Vermittlungsausschuss is composed of eleven representatives from the Bundesrat—each 
state with one delegate—and an equal number of Bundestag members. The committee must 
come up with a compromise proposal whenever it is requested to do so by the Bundestag, 
the Bundesrat, or the Federal Cabinet. The delegates of the Bundesrat have been much 
more successful in this committee than their Bundestag opponents. 

3 It is interesting to note that the states have equal votes on the committees—each state 
has one vote in each committee—despite their difference in weight in the Bundesrat. 
Theoretically, this situation might give rise to complications since a committee minority 
might be able to overturn a committee’s positon on the Bundesrat by marshalling more 
votes there than it could in committee. In practice there have been no noticeable distur- 
bances. Two main reasons account for this: first, the difference in voting power between 
the states is very slight, and secondly, committee proposals are usually made only about 
one week before Bundesrat meetings. This is too short an interval for establishing close 
contacts between the states of the committee minority. The confusing fact that the Berlin 
vote counts in committee but not in the Bundesrat (where Berlin has four ‘consultative 
votes’) has fortunately remained without considerable effect, though it increases the 
theoretical possibility mentioned above. Party alignment, regional, financial, and other 
common interests have been much more important in Bundesrat voting than the mere siz 
of the states. Often coalitions of the ‘rich’ against the ‘poor’ and of the ‘agrarian’ against 
the ‘industrial’ states are formed. But the fear (expressed at the time of the framing of the 
Constitution and arising from the memory of the former domination of Prussia) that 
coalitions of small states could constantly gain majorities over the larger states has proved 
to be unfounded. 
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about seven minutes of deliberation on each. Most of these are decided on 
the basis of committee reports with only an occasional rejection or reformu- 
lation. 

It is in the committee stage of deliberation that the effectiveness of the 
state bureaucracies as a check on federal administration and legislation is 
clearly visible. As a rule, the substitutes who appear at committee meetings 
are representatives of the departments in their state governments that corre- 
spond to the field which the committee covers. Thus, the representative of 
a federal ministry who comes to a committee meeting in order to be heard 
on a bill, finds himself confronted with his direct counterparts from the 
departments of the eleven states; but the latter are now sitting as Bundesrat 
deputy legislators. Normally the views of the state officials on any piece of 
legislation are accepted as being those of their states. Only on rare occa- 
sions, and then usually for purely political reasons, will a state government 
instruct its delegation tc vote differently in the plenary session or will a 
Bundesrat member adopt a position different from that taken by his substi- 
tute in committee. The very practical consequence for the federal ministries 
is that the eleven people in charge of, for example, certain food hygiene 
regulations in the eleven state ministries may well actually decide whether 
a federal bill in this field will be adopted or, if it is to be adopted, what 
changes will be made in it. The opinions of these officials are most impor- 
tant for the federal ministry whenever it prepares a bill that needs the 
consent of the Bundesrat, with the result that a series of more or less 
formalized contacts and procedures between federal and state ministries 
has been evolved. 

Generally, in a federal ministry, a small planning staff is entrusted with the 
task of formulating a first draft of a bill. The decision to draft the bill may 
come as a result of prodding by one state government, or because constant 
complaints from all state governments have caused the federal government 
to envisage certain changes in existing legislation. More often the draft will 
bea result of the formulation of public policy on the federal level. The head of 
the planning staff will leave Bonn for a trip to the various state capitals where 
he will introduce the first draft of the bill to the men who hold ‘his’ position 
in the corresponding state ministries. He will be most eager to find out if 
they will recommend his draft for acceptance as it stands or, if not, what 
their major objections are. Upon his return to the capital, our man will have 
arough idea of the reception his draft will receive in the Bundesrat. And, 
what may be even more important to him personally, his draft will have 
been reviewed by experts closer to the administrative scene than he is him- 






































' Only 1 per cent. of committee recommendations are rejected in Bundesrat plenary 
meetings. In cases of contradictory recommendations by several committees, the percentage 
is, of course, higher. 
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self. As a result, his draft will begin to look much more ‘workable’. If the 
ministry is in a hurry, it may give this draft to the Cabinet for approval and 
it will be sent to the Bundesrat without further contacts with the states. But 
in most cases these contacts will continue, and will also become more formal 
as they progress. Thus, an official in the Federal ministry may send a circular 
to the respective state ministries in order to ask their opinion of specific 
points in the envisaged legislation. If the drafted bill is of some importance, 
the federal ministry will probably make use of certain special organizations 
created by the state bureaucracies for handling contacts with the federal 
government. There are standing conferences or working parties of the 
eleven state ministries or of special departments in these ministries. So far, 
the scope and influence of these groups has not been studied, and even 
their exact number is not known. According to a list drawn up for internal 
use in the Bundesrat, there are at least eighty-three of them. Their status 
and internal organization vary a great deal, but all of them bring together 
the state officials exercising the same functions in the eleven states. Some of 
them work closely with the federal ministries; others maintain a rigid 
federal-state separation. The latter sometimes invite federal officials to 
state their opinions on particular points in their discussions, but they do 
not permit them to take a general part in their deliberations. By means of 
these organizations the state bureaucracies have pushed their participation 
in the formulation of public policy from the official stage of the Bundesrat 
back into the earliest stages of bill-drafting. The primary reason for the 
development of this process is the desire for increased efficiency. If the 
contacts between the federal and state bureaucracies remain on the informal 
and individual level as described above, the federal officials have a fair 
chance of committing one state bureaucracy after another to the policy 
they intend to pursue. The states have a much stronger position, of course, 
if they invite the representative of a federal ministry to appear before an 
established working party of all eleven states. Some of these working parties, 
like that of the state treasury departments, may participate in the policy- 
forming process within only a few hours of the deliberations of the Bun- 
desrat committees. Detailed recommendations are worked out and presented 
in committee. In these cases, recommendations of the state experts are often 
taken over as recommendations of the committee and accepted by the 
Bundesrat. When this happens the state bureaucracies may be said to be 
participating very directly in the legislative process of the federal govern- 
ment. 


V. ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


One advantage of the system described here is the control of bureaucracy 
by bureaucracy. Discussion of bureaucratic control in political science has 
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generally focused on two possibilities: external control of the bureaucracy 
by the legislature and/or internal control in the form of a self-responsible 
bureaucracy.’ Both of these methods of control are present in West German 
bureaucracy today: a high standard of professional ethics has developed 
over the course of centuries, and there is control on both the federal and 
the state levels through parliamentary supervision. The peculiar develop- 
ments of the past ten years, however, would suggest that a third possibility 
must be added to the traditional two. The control of federal bureaucracy 
by state bureaucracies, on which the present paper has concentrated, con- 
stitutes this additional control mechanism. This device may be analysed in 
terms of its federal and its expert aspects. The federal aspect consists in the 
fact that control is effectively linked to the system of checks and balances 
inherent in a federal structure. Federal and state bureaucracies not only 
control each other but tend to ‘neutralize’ bureaucracy within the political 
system. There is no compact bureaucracy, as in unitary systems, such as 
France, and, to some extent, the Weimar Republic, which might constitute 
a political force of its own vis-a-vis representative institutions. As pointed 
out earlier, the West German system links the bureaucracies on the two 
levels to the respective policies of those levels. Thus, the danger of a highly 
efficient bureaucracy dissociated from policy and agitating against ‘the 
system’ has by and large become unreal. The general advantages of a federal 
' state, on the contrary, are well reflected in this division of bureaucratic 

powers. Each part has its own sharply defined field of action, but there 
| exists also a broad area of regularized communication and co-operation. 
Political federal-state relations are thus somewhat duplicated in administra- 
tive relations, and the two sets of relations are linked in a peculiar way in 
the Bundesrat, which is both political and bureaucratic. 

The expert, or administrative, aspect of the control of bureaucracy by 
bureaucracy is visible primarily in the direct ‘technical’ effects which this 
form of control has on legislative acts and administrative regulations. These 
controls are, on the whole, both effective and desirable. Since the federal 
bureaucracy has no lower branches of its own in most departments, the 
danger of unrealistic planning is greater than in unitary systems where 
the experience of daily administrative contacts in the field is more easily 
channelled to higher echelons. The only feasible alternative to the present 
structure would be a greater centralization aimed at increased efficiency 
in the federal ministries. This is not desirable for several reasons: it would 
throw the whole administrative and political system out of its present state 
of balance; it would tend to destroy the state bureaucracies which, so far, 
have been very efficient; and in this way it would eliminate the healthy 


* For example see the discussion between Herman Finer and Carl J. Friedrich in Public 
Policy, i, Cambridge, Mass., 1941, and Public Administration Review, i, 1940. 
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development of competition for high standards among the various bureav- 
cracies which has resulted in a kind of professional sportsmanship; above 
all, it would bring to an end the unprecedented integration of bureaucracy 
in the political organization of the German democratic state. 

The last point requires elaboration. The objectivity which is a necessary 
element in bureaucratic ethics sometimes results in a ‘neutralism’ of the 
bureaucrats vis-a-vis political issues. This is desirable to the extent that 
involvement of the bureaucracy in day-to-day politics tends to undermine 
the bureaucratic structure. On the other hand, administrators cannot be 
allowed to become indifferent to the fundamental goals of the state. It is 
the permanent dilemma of bureaucracy to sway between these two poles 
of indifference and over-involvement. The Weimar bureaucracy tilted 
towards the indifferent side, while in the Nazi period the other extreme was 
reached. After World War II, many observers recommended a return to 
the former non-political, ethical, professional standards, which would have 
made a highly efficient German bureaucracy every master’s servant. That 
such a development did not take place, that, instead, German bureav- 
cracy has now achieved a healthy balance between indifference and over- 
involvement, is due in large part to the West German federal structure. 
After the defeat of 1945 the state bureaucracies were revived in concert 
with the gradual restoration of political institutions in the states. Three 
years later the federal bureaucracy also developed in association with its 
own political centre. In a centrally organized German bureaucracy the 
danger of a revival of the old professionalism would unquestionably have 
been far greater. 

These effects were not planned or anticipated. However, in retrospect 
it seems clear that they have always been immanent in the development of 
German federalism. Only a dominating outside factor, the existence of 
Prussia, prevented their emergence earlier. When the state bureaucracies 
were extremely strong in the imperial era, their largest partner, Prussia, had 
identical interests with the national government and thus neutralized any 
natural antagonisms. The Weimar Constitution limited Prussia’s powers, 
but only at the cost of centralization. The Federal Republic, thus, has 
provided the first real opportunity for German bureaucracy to demonstrate 
its dynamic potential. 

There are, of course, some disadvantages implicit in a federally differen- 
tiated bureaucracy. In the present case these disadvantages have revealed 
themselves largely in connexion with the political position of the Bundesrat 
between the federal and state governments. The organization of political 
parties in the states, the formation of state coalitions, and the policy- 
making of state cabinets are often motivated by federal rather than state 
considerations. Similarly, the last few years have seen an increasing ter 
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dency to insert federal issues in state elections at the popular level. A 
number of observers would eliminate these defects by attempting to drive 
politics out of the Bundesrat.' This is an unrealistic approach. Where vital 
political functions are exercised, politics cannot stand aside and leave the 
field to a fictitious administrative neutrality. 

The bureaucratic system described here is unique to the West German 
Federal Republic. Its historical development, however, could be duplicated 
in any contemporary federalizing process where distinct national bureau- 
cracies pre-exist the creation of the supra-national federal structure. A 
European political community, for example, would be immediately faced 
with the task of attracting support and co-operation from existing national 
bureaucracies. For this task the West German solution, with appropriate 
modifications, might well serve as a model. 


' Most legalistic commentaries tend in this direction. Enrich Dombrowski, co-publisher 
of the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, proposed a change of the present Bundesrat into a 
corporate chamber in order to avoid this effect (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 11 June, 
2 July 1954). 
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THE FEDERAL ELECTIONS OF SEPTEMBER 1957 IN MUNICH 


THE federal elections of September 1957 continued the struggle for power 
between the Christian Democrats (CDU /CSU)! and the Social Democrats 
(SPD). It was a hard-hitting struggle, for more was said to be at issue than 
a simple change of government, than the swing of the pendulum. The SPD 
spoke of the Adenauer régime, of single-party rule, and of one-man dictator- 
ship, a state of affairs threatening democracy itself. The CDU/CSU on the 
other hand, and in particular Adenauer himself, prophesied Germany’s 
extinction should the SPD be returned to power. An impartial observer 
can say that there was little substance in either contention: they were in 
the nature of ‘scares’, but scares which undoubtedly reflected genuine fears 
among both the articulate party members and the general electorate. It may 
be regretted that such issues were introduced: to treat Adenauer’s very firm 
political leadership as a personal dictatorship is to cry ‘wolf’ when one day 
there may, alas, be a real danger; to allege that the main Opposition party 
has no capacity to govern is equally a short-term view. But fascist dictator- 
ship and marxist totalitarianism are evils with which the West German 
electorate has closest acquaintance; it is not surprising, therefore, that they 
were used in the course of the electoral campaign. 

With attention concentrated upon this bitterly fought struggle between 
the two major parties, minor parties risked being squeezed out. Their 
position was made all the more difficult by certain changes introduced into 
the electoral law. Basically the electoral system remained as before, a form 
of proportional representation superimposed upon a majority-system. Seats 
are allocated to parties in proportion to the number of votes cast for the 


' The Christian Social Union (CSU) is the Bavarian counterpart to the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union (CDU). Two works which provide useful introductions to the system of 
government in Western Germany are: A. Grosser, La Démocratie de Bonn 1949-1957 
(Armand Colin, Paris, 1958), and R. Hiscocks, Democracy in Western Germany (Oxford 
University Press, 1957). The Revue francaise de science politique, vol. vii, no. 4, contains 
two articles on the 1957 elections: Maurice Robin, ‘Le syst¢me électoral de la République 
fédérale allemande’, and Alfred Grosser, ‘Le plébiscite du 15 septembre 1957’. The 
Clarendon Press will shortly be publishing a volume on the 1957 elections by U. Kitzinger. 

Political Studies, Vol. VII, No. 3 (1959, 246-268). 
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separate party lists, but half the Members of Parliament are elected by 
simple majority vote in single-member constituencies, the voter having a 
separate vote for this purpose. Seats won in this way are taken into account 
when distributing the other half of the seats among the party lists. Thus 
one party may be so successful in the single-emember constituencies that 
very few, if any, of the seats due to it proportionately are filled from the 
party list, whereas another party may win very few constituency seats but 
qualify for a considerable number of list seats. A party, in order to qualify 
for an allocation of seats in proportion to its share of the vote, must, how- 
ever, fulfil certain conditions. It was in respect of these qualifying condi- 
tions that changes were made for the 1957 elections, to the advantage of 
the major parties and to the disadvantage of the minor parties. Previously 
a party qualified for an allocation of seats in proportion to its share of the 
total vote, provided that it obtained either one constituency seat or 5 per 
cent. of the vote in any one Land. In 1957 a party had to obtain either three 
constituency seats or 5 per cent. of the total vote, that is, the vote through- 
out the whole Federation. This new 5 per cent. clause was challenged as 
unconstitutional before the Federal Constitutional Court but held valid, 
on the ground that in the interests of parliamentary democracy splinter 
parties should not be encouraged. 

Two minor parties, the Free Democrats (FDP) and the League of 
Refugees and Dispossessed (BHE), felt sufficiently confident of obtaining 
the necessary electoral support. 

The other minor parties were all too weak to stand on their own feet 
and were forced to seek some ad hoc arrangement. This was not difficult 
for the German Party (DP). It made its appeal to right-wing votes; it had 
considerable local support in and around Lower Saxony; and it had formed 
part of Adenauer’s Bonn coalition throughout the first two Parliaments. 
It toyed with the idea of playing an independent role electorally, but in the 
end quite sensibly accepted Adenauer’s offer of an arrangement whereby 
the DP would be helped to win the necessary number of constituency 
seats. 

The Christian People’s Party (CVP) in the Saar, the Bavarian Party in 
Bavaria, and the Centre Party, which was still managing to survive in North 
Rhine-Westphalia, all found themselves in a much more difficult position. 
Like the DP, they needed the help of another party in order to secure any 
seats at all. The CVP found no help in the Saar itself because of its earlier 
Opposition to reunification with Germany, but in the end it found a saviour 
in Bavaria; it became the Saar branch of the CSU. 

The Bavarian Party had to resort to even more desperate measures. In 
1953 it had had an electoral arrangement with the CSU and there were 
Protracted negotiations for a similar arrangement in 1957, but without 
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success. It concluded two arrangements, neither very promising. It merged 
with the Centre Party, in the hope that together they would be able to jump 
the 5 per cent. hurdle. This merger involved a change of name to Federal 
Union (Bavarian Party) (FU(BP)). The FU(BP) then concluded an electoral 
alliance with the SPD. In four Bavarian constituencies where the FU(BP) 
was quite strong but the SPD without any hope of success, the FU(BP) was 
granted a straight fight with the CSU. In this way the FU(BP) hoped to 
jump the hurdle of three constituency seats. 

Thus of the minor parties two, the FDP and the BHE, chose to fight the 
election independently: the rest turned to mutual self-help but in the end 
could not avoid coming under the wing either of the CDU/CSU or of the 
SPD. Since the appeal of the BHE did not extend beyond the organized 
groups of refugees, and that of the other minor parties beyond a certain 
region of the country, the FDP was really the only party offering the elec- 
torate as a whole an alternative to either a CDU/CSU Government or a 
SPD Government. None the less, although the appeal of these other minor 
parties was in this sense a restricted one, their campaign promised to be 
quite important in areas where the refugees were numerous and where a 
specifically local party had taken strong root. This was the case in Bavaria. 
There is a considerable concentration of refugees, especially in and around 
the major towns. Secondly, there is also a long record of local patriotism 
finding expression in specifically Bavarian parties, the BP as well as the 
CSU. Thirdly, the SPD would have some difficulty in enlarging its vote in 
an area predominately rural and Catholic. Bavaria was therefore one of 
the regions in which the struggle between the two major parties appeared 
to be by no means dominant. 

What follows is an account of the election in Munich, the capital of 
Bavaria. The outcome, in the constituency seats, would, of course, be 
counterbalanced by the allocation of seats proportionately to the different 
party lists. But the seats in the capital city carried a certain prestige. More- 
over, the electoral campaign for the whole region was centred upon Munich 
and directed from Munich. The following account has therefore more than 
a purely local significance. It illustrates something of the style of German 
elections, the parties’ choice of different electioneering methods, the effect 
of various legal provisions concerning the selection of candidates, and of 
the extent to which the German electorate of 1957 was thinking primarily 
in terms of government, of the alternative—Adenauer or Ollenhauer as 
Federal Chancellor. 

In Munich in 1953 joint CSU-BP candidates had won all four seats 
from the SPD. The voting, for the constituency and for the party lists, was 
as follows: 
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CSU BP SPD | KPD*| FDP | BHE| DP GVPt 





North Munich 
Constituency votes . — | 56,493 | 37,514] 4,881 | 9,858 | 5,911 | 1,592} — | 2,508 
List votes : . | 46,321 | 13,406 | 36,243 | 4,833 | 8,882 | 5,822} 970] 1,708] 1,986 
(List votes expressed 
as a percentage) . | (38-4) | (11-1) | (30-0) | (4-0) | (7-4) | (4:8) | (0-9) | (1-4) | (1-7) 


East Munich 
Constituency votes . | 49,408} — | 45,190] 5,618 | 7,289 | 3,805} 1,310} — | 1,157 
List votes ‘ . | 40,122 | 12,169 | 43,903 | 5,565 | 6,385 | 3,679 | 797) 1,385] 1,161 
(List votes expressed 

as a percentage) . | (34-7) | (10-5) | (38-0) | (4-8) | (5:5) | (3-2) | (0-7) | (1-2) | (1-0) 


South Munich 
Constituency votes . | 60,045 —_ 40,317 | 5,231 | 9,680 | 3,831 | 1,523} — 11735 
List votes ; - | 49,421 | 13,692 | 38,993 | 5,195 | 8,670 | 3,716 | 1,032 | 1,500] 1,394 
(List votes expressed 

as a percentage) . | (39-8) | (11-0) | (31-4) | (4:2) | (7-0) | (3:0) | (0-9) | (1-2) | (1-1) 
West Munich 
Constituency votes . — | 51,666 | 37,517 | 4,648 | 7,910 | 4,445 | 1,207; — | 1,154 
List votes ‘ . | 40,626 | 12,969 | 36,013 | 4,543 | 7,128 | 4,331 | 848 | 1,374] 1,273 
(List votes expressed 

asa percentage) . | (37-1) | (11-8) | (32-9) | (4:1) | (6-5) | (4-0) | (0-8) | (1-2) | (1-2) 









































* The German Communist Party. 

+ Heinemann’s and Helene Wessel’s splinter party, the Gesamtdeutsche Volkspartei. 
By 1957 Heinemann’s opposition to the Government’s foreign and defence policy had 
carried him into the SPD. 


In calculating the prospects for 1957 several changes had to be taken 
into consideration. The electoral alliance between the CSU and the FU(BP) 
was not renewed: provided the FU(BP) held its votes, this would seriously 
affect the CSU’s chances. Another major change in the situation was the 
ban on the Communist Party, which had been declared by the Federal 
Constitutional Court to be opposed to the liberal democratic order and 
hence unconstitutional. The SPD could be expected to pick up most of 
these votes. Finally, the 1956 city elections had brought to the SPD a record 
poll of 43 per cent. which was taken by some people as a swing in public 
opinion in the SPD’s favour. It seemed fairly certain, therefore, that the 
SPD would regain East Munich and possibly also West Munich. The CSU 
was expected to hold on to North Munich fairly easily. The outcome in 
the remaining constituency, South Munich, was thought by some to be 
fairly open. Included in the constituency in 1953 was a polling booth at the 
main railway station where travellers, whether or not registered in South 
Munich, could nevertheless cast a vote for one or other of the South Munich 
candidates. This arrangement, which had been to the disadvantage of the 
SPD candidate, the distribution of the vote among those travelling being 
markedly different from that in the rest of the constituency, was discon- 
tinued in 1957.1 Furthermore, Siemens, the large electrical firm, had housed 


' The SPD candidate received only 14-2 per cent. of the vote compared with 34:5 per 
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many of their employees and this was expected to tell in favour of the SPD 
candidate, Kreyssig, who represented the Siemens workers on the com- 
pany’s board of directors. The South Munich seat was therefore thought 
to be also somewhat marginal. Certainly the two candidates principally 
concerned thought so. The fact that the CSU candidate, Wieninger, did not 
have a place on the party list made the contest a vital one, at least to him 
personally. The same was true of the contest in West Munich, where neither 
the SPD candidate nor the CSU candidate had won a place on his party 
list. 

There was in fact throughout most of the city a general air of uncertainty. 
Nobody could be sure what attraction the FU(BP) still had for the Munich 
voters, or what the effect would be of the large increase (over 70,000) in the 
number of registered voters which had brought the total electorate to 
725,000.! There were many hopes but few certainties. 


The candidates 


The electoral system allows double nomination, both in a constituency 
and to the party’s Land list. The one form of nomination may be more 
important than the other: a major party may win all the constituency seats 
and qualify for few, if any, list seats; at the other extreme, the candidates 
of a minor party have no hope of election unless they are placed high on 


the party list. Double nomination is, however, quite usual; the parties like 
to make full use of a prominent candidate’s name; and for the marginal 
candidate it is a form of insurance.? A prominent local man without any 
very great influence in the party will more easily come by a safe consti- 
tuency seat; and some of the safe list seats may be reserved for prominent 
party leaders brought in from outside (e.g. Arndt, who was brought in to 
head the Bavarian SPD list) or for representatives of special interests which 
the party hopes to attract, or cannot safely ignore (e.g. von Feury, of the 
Farmers Union, on the CSU list, Reitzner, a leading refugee spokesman, 
on the SPD list, and Brentano-Hommeyer, a representative of those who 
had lost their homes during the war, on the FU(BP) list). Most parties 
reserved one of the first five list places for a woman candidate. 

The choice of candidates for the constituency lies with the local 
constituency association. The party’s Land organization has a right of 


cent. in the rest of the constituency. The percentage for the CSU was 59-4 per cent. com- 
pared with 47-8 per cent., and for the FDP 16:4 per cent. compared with 7 per cent. 11,551 
votes were involved in a total of 128,081. 

‘ With the increasing demand for labour in the city, people had been drawn in from 
the surrounding country-side, especially the refugees for whom earlier the country-side 
had offered a better chance of food and lodging. Many new factories and new housing 
estates had sprung up. 

2 In the BHE, to be a list candidate one had first to be selected as a constituency cal 
didate. 
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objection, but this is overruled if the local association reaffirms its original 
choice. The official nomination must be made or ratified by secret ballot 
in a meeting where all party members are either present or democratically 
represented. 

Three of the four SPD candidates were Members of Parliament seeking 
re-election in those constituencies which had returned them to Parliament in 
1949 (or, in one case, at a later by-election). All three had been readopted in 
1953 but had been defeated. Having, however, retained their parliamentary 
seats in virtue of their places on the Land list, they had continued through- 
out to represent their old constituencies. There was no such continuing link 
in the fourth constituency, West Munich. The 1953 candidate, Otto Graf, 
had not had the benefit of a list seat, and for the 1957 nomination he was 
opposed by three other prospective candidates: Reventlow, a full-time party 
official, Fischer, an ex-Communist, and Folger, a civil servant engaged in 
arbitration work at the Bavarian Ministry of Labour. It was Folger who 
secured the nomination in a meeting of delegates from all the wards in the 
constituency, defeating Fischer in a second ballot by 61 votes to 46. 

The CSU had nominated candidates in only two constituencies in 1953, 
under a reciprocal arrangement with the BP. Both candidates had been 
elected, but only one was seeking renomination. There were thus three 
new nominations to be made in 1957. There was an obvious candidate for 
North Munich. This was Balke, who had been brought into Adenauer’s 
Government, but who was not as yet a Member of Parliament. He was very 
well known locally both as an industrialist and as a member of the teaching 
staff at the University. Also ready to hand was a very suitable candidate for 
the working-class constituency of South Munich. This was Lang; he already 
sat in Parliament, his home was in East Munich, and he had entered politics 
as a very active Catholic trade unionist. The choice of candidate in West 
Munich was more complicated. There were two names supported by the 
different ward committees, but the party’s Divisional Organization (which 
extends over the city as a whole and which is guided by the firm hand of 
Josef Miiller, a former Prime Minister of Bavaria) had its own candidate 
for nomination, Besold, who until 1954 had been general secretary of the 
BP, and whose nomination would perhaps help to swing the FU(BP) vote 
in the CSU’s favour. It was decided to take advantage of a provision in the 
electoral law which, in the case of a city electing more than one Member 
of Parliament, allows a party to adopt all its candidates in a joint meeting. 
This took the selection out of the hands of those solely representing West 
Munich. Moreover, it was decided that the selection should take place not 
ina meeting of specially delegated representatives, but in one of the regular 
meetings of ward representatives. None of those present at this meeting 
would come formally committed to the support of a particular nomination 
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before all the arguments in favour of another choice, arguments which the 
Divisional Executive preferred to reserve for the privacy of that meeting, 
had been heard. The manceuvre was successful and Besold was duly nomi- 
nated by an absolute majority on the first ballot. 

None of the other Munich candidates could hope to win a constituency 
seat. Only Thomas Dehler, the FDP candidate in North Munich, once 
Federal Minister of Justice and leader of the Free Democrats, could be 
sure of a list seat. The FU(BP) candidate in West Munich, Brentano- 
Hommeyer, occupied third place on his party’s list, and so could expect to 
be elected, provided the electoral arrangement with the SPD succeeded in 
winning for his party three constituency seats—but of this there was some 
doubt. The rest of the candidates, five or six in each constituency, were 
mostly using a local reputation to win for their party list a few hundred 
extra votes—people in one of the professions, in public employment, or 
in business, in every case with homes in Munich. Exceptions were the BHE 
candidates, three of whom were refugees, and two Bund der Deutschen 
candidates brought in from outside Munich, one of them the winner of an 
Olympic gold medal and the other said to be an atomic physicist.’ 


The campaign 


The four constituencies are best described as a single whole, for that is 
more or less how they were treated by the parties themselves. The CSU 
provided an exception, but each of the other parties tended to run its 
campaign from a central office, with the party managers rather than the 
candidates taking the responsibility. The main reason for this lay in the 
nature of the campaign. House-to-house canvassing is not customary. 
Meetings between the local candidate and a handful of his constituents 
held here, there, and everywhere were not favoured; most of the parties 
preferred to hold instead a few large meetings in the centre of the city, 
addressed by prominent party leaders, and supplemented in the case of the 
SPD by a team of cabaret artists. A lot of the campaign literature could 
most conveniently be sent out through the post or enclosed with the local 
Advertisers which are distributed free to all householders. Posters could, as 
a rule, only be displayed on the hoardings controlled by the city authorities. 
There was consequently very little that the local candidates and the local 
party officials could organize for themselves. In fact, unless a candidate 


1 The voting was said to have been 64 votes for Besold, 39 votes for Kreusel, a school- 
master ordained in the Protestant Church, and 20 votes for Leukert, a refugee Member of 
Parliament. 

2 The Bund der Deutschen was an insignificant party, campaigning mainly for the 
neutralization and demilitarization of Germany and a ban on nuclear weapons. Both of 
these candidates actually called themselves Independents. 
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had a place in the party organization or a reputation as a public speaker 
he was not likely to be kept very busy. 

It was somewhat different in the case of the CSU candidates, each of 
whom ran his own campaign in his own way. The party’s Munich office 
was more of a clearing house than a control centre and the candidates 
provided themselves with whatever assistance they needed. As a result 
the CSU campaign was much less standardized than that of the other 
parties. It was also more personal in its appeal and in this respect fell in 
line with recommendations from Bonn. 

The CSU candidates were in no doubt as to their main electoral asset. 
It was Adenauer and their own loyal support for another Adenauer Govern- 
ment. The main purpose of their campaign was therefore to make clear that 
a vote for them was a vote for Adenauer. Their poster campaign reflected 
this concern. Balke put out a poster portraying himself with Adenauer, and 
the slogan “With Balke for Adenauer’. Wieninger did likewise. One of 
Besold’s posters simply carried in bold type the slogan “With Besold for 
Adenauer; therefore List 1, CSU’. These posters, displayed alongside the 
one portraying Adenauer with its message ‘No experiments’, made an 
unmistakable and effective appeal. They were reproduced in the form of 
leaflets and of advertisements carried into every household. Lang laid less 
emphasis on the connexions with Adenauer. As a trade unionist campaign- 
ing in a predominantly working-class constituency in which he had been 
active since the age of 18, he made his appeal in his own name and that of 
his party. None the less, he pledged his support for Adenauer in other ways, 
notably in his electoral address. 

The political issues stressed by the CSU in its other posters, in meetings, 
and on the air were summed up in the slogan ‘Freedom, Security, and 
Prosperity’. On every occasion the voters were reminded of the hardships 
experienced not so many years ago and of Russian ruthlessness in putting 
down the Hungarian rebellion. Repeated warnings were given not to make 
the experiment of a SPD Government: their freedom, security, and pros- 
perity might be at stake. 

The SPD sought to make its greatest impact through the use of cabaret. 
The view was taken that few votes were to be won by candidates’ meetings, 
for local party officials and their wives invariably formed the bulk of the 
audience. The experiment of using cabaret artists to attract a wider audience 
had been made in March 1956 at the time of the municipal elections. It had 
proved popular and successful and it was decided to repeat the experiment. 
The party executive indicated the sort of issues to which publicity was to 
be given and it gave final approval; but otherwise the cabaret artists, whose 
political views placed them on the extreme left of the party, were given a 
free hand. Their satire was directed primarily against the bureaucracy, 
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military service, Adenauer’s authoritarian rule, the atom bomb, the attitude 
of the clergy in educational matters, the attitude of the middle class to the 
workers, the burden of taxes, and monopoly prices. This last theme was 
treated with the greatest skill in the form of an encounter between Herr 
Esso and Herr Shell. Altogether forty-six performances were held through- 
out the four constituencies. Each performance was advertised by the distri- 
bution of roughly 2,000 programmes which bore an invitation from the 
local candidate, and also his photograph. During the interval, and some- 
times also at the end of the performance, the candidate would either intro. 
duce himself or make a short speech. In this way the candidates secured a 
captive audience estimated to have totalled between 16,000 and 18,000. 
The cabaret was on the whole amusing, but whether it won the SPD any 
votes is more doubtful. A wisecrack is no substitute for a policy, and the 
electorate, so it is generally agreed, was choosing a government. The cabaret 
probably made a more lasting impression than the candidate, and any con- 
structive proposals which the latter may have made in the short time at his 
disposal were probably effaced by memories of stinging and purely negative 
criticism. 

The FU(BP) spoke with two voices which left different impressions. On 
the one hand it was at pains to distinguish itself from the Socialists. Its 
electoral arrangement with the SPD was a necessity forced upon it by the 
5 per cent. clause and by the alleged failure of the CSU to come to a reason- 
able agreement. It stoutly denied having committed itself to support Ollen- 
hauer as Federal Chancellor, took court proceedings against anyone who 
alleged this, and insisted that the electorate was being asked to vote not 
for a government buta Parliament. It declared itself, in fact, as anti-Socialist 
as the CSU but more Bavarian and more Christian. On the other hand it 
conducted a vigorous and concentrated campaign against compulsory 
military service, against nuclear weapons, against the level of defence 
expenditure to which the Adenauer Government was committed, and 
against one-party government. The nature of the party’s campaign is per- 
haps best illustrated by the appearance on TV of the party’s chairman, 
Dr. Baumgartner. He brought with him two boxes: out of the one he drew 
a toy field gun and out of the other a packet of butter: this was said to be the 
choice. This side of its campaign placed the FU(BP) quite clearly in the 
camp of the Opposition parties. Its posters called upon the Bavarian elec- 
torate to support it as a middle party, but in fact it placed itself to the right 
of the CSU on some issues, such as federalism and church schools, and to 
the left of the SPD on other issues, such as rearmament and military service. 

The FDP’s campaign was organized with great precision and economy. 
The party knew the areas and the social groups from which it drew the 
bulk of its support, and it concentrated upon these—the better-class 
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districts, the professions, ex-officers, civil servants, and business people 
generally. The emphasis was on a free competitive society, private property, 
the importance of a stable currency, the need for government economy, and 
less bureaucracy—all issues important to middle-class electors. A special 
meeting was held for road hauliers at which the speaker was the party’s 
expert in transport problems. A special leaflet was issued recalling that the 
FDP was the only party to vote against the recently introduced pensions 
plan. On all these social and economic issues the FDP (together with the 
locally insignificant DP) distinguished itself from the CSU, but to an even 
greater extent from the SPD. But the FDP’s electoral campaign also laid 
great emphasis on the danger to the democratic régime of Adenauer’s 
continuance in office, and on the need to pursue a more flexible foreign 
policy. On these matters the party made common cause with the SPD 
opposition. The crucial question was therefore: which of the two major 
parties would the FDP prefer as a partner in a government coalition, the 
CDU/CSU or the SPD? Unable rather than unwilling to reach a collective 
decision on this point, the party left it an open question to be decided after 
the election. In the hope that both the CDU/CSU and the SPD would 
prove too extreme for many voters, it campaigned as the party of the ‘golden 
mean’. When in the course of the electoral campaign it was under consider- 
able pressure to make up its mind, it produced a list of ten conditions, the 
basis for negotiations when it came to the formation of a government. This 
was little help, however, to those voters who wanted a plain answer to a 
plain question. A parthian shot in the final week was a poster attacking 
the CSU for having embraced the ‘traitors’ of the CVP. The poster quoted 
some of the remarks made by the CVP leaders immediately after the war, 
remarks not very flattering to the Germans. 

It is instructive to compare the predicament of the FU(BP) with that of 
the FDP. The FU(BP) had had to conclude a marriage of convenience 
with a party that was in so many ways the opposite of all that the FU(BP) 
stood for. The dilemma of the FDP was in not being able to choose between 
two parties, with each of whom it had much, but not quite enough, in 
common. 

The BHE is the party of the refugees and the homeless whose meagre 
contributions largely support it. It had, therefore, neither the means nor 
the incentive to make an intensive and more general appeal. Its main source 
of votes would be the members of the various refugee associations, whose 
names and addresses were readily made available, and those dependent 
upon pensions or compensation, many of whom were housed more or less 
permanently in large reception centres. These potential supporters were 
thus easily contacted in direct and highly effective fashion, without resort 


to the more expensive kinds of electioneering. The party, conscious of the 
5540.7.3 Ss 
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accusation that it was nothing more than a refugee pressure group, did in 
fact venture to make a more general appeal and to euter the field of foreign 
policy. But in demanding the recovery of ‘the whole of Germany’ stretching 
eastwards as far as Memel, it remained the party of the refugees whose 
most ardent wish was thought to be a return to their lost homelands. 

The three other parties putting up constituency candidates, the DP, the 
Bund der Deutschen, and the extreme right wing Deutsche Reichspartei, 
lacked any solid organization and support. They confined themselves to 
holding one or two meetings, to a single and very restricted distribution of 
party tracts, and for the most part relied on the official facilities made 
available to all parties, namely, the radio and placards for the display of 
posters. 


Meetings 

All parties held at least one large meeting in the centre of the city. It was 
usual to hold these in one of the beer-halls for which Munich is so famous. 
In this way anything up to 2,000 people could drink in both what the politi- 
cians said and what the landlord served—an arrangement profitable to 
both. These meetings began with a visit from Ollenhauer in mid-July, but 
it was not the weather for electioneering, nor is Ollenhauer a speaker to set 
the town on fire. There followed two very rowdy CSU meetings and fora 
time it looked as if the elections would be marred by a spirit of intolerance 
and a large number of broken heads. These disorders arose from the 
practice of inviting members of the audience to contribute to a discussion 
at the end of the main speech. In the first meeting there was uproar when 
one or two people speaking in the name of the SPD expressed views not 
very different from those voiced by Communists. The SPD disowned them 
and suspected the CSU of having deliberately arranged the whole affair. 
Fearing other such occasions, the SPD announced that none of its authorized 
speakers would attend meetings organized by other parties. The second 
CSU meeting, addressed by Strauss, the Federal Minister of Defence, ended 
with him being shouted down by groups of SPD students. Fortunately the 
local CSU and SPD leaders were able to agree that such incidents served 
no useful purpose. Thereafter nearly all meetings passed off in orderly 
fashion. Discussion was not encouraged and even heckling was frowned 
upon lest it should get out of hand. 

The meeting which created the greatest stir was, of course, Adenauer’s, 
held in the more august surroundings of the Deutsches Museum. About 
3,000 were admitted by ticket, and it is estimated that an additional 8,000 
heard an outside relay of his speech. It was an impressive performance. 
Two days later the crowds gathered to hear the SPD’s answer, but those 
who had to be turned away at the door missed very little, for no effective 
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reply was forthcoming. The four SPD candidates each spoke on his own 
special topic, Folger on social policy, Kreyssig on economic policy, Seuffert 
on fiscal policy, and Marx on foreign policy. They spoke for too long, 
without any connecting theme, and Marx, in talking of an American 
withdrawal as part of the proposed system of collective security, only 
seemed to confirm Adenauer’s taunt that the SPD did not know its own 
mind. 

Strauss was the most effective speaker for the CSU. He was particularly 
impressive when speaking in the BMW automobile works to a very mixed 
audience of over two thousand. In two hours of first-class electioneering 
he built up a very formidable case for the Government’s defence policy. 
The two leaders of the CSU and SPD party lists, Jaeger and Arndt, held 
a debate on the theme ‘Security and Reunification’ before a specially 
invited and largely academic audience. It helped to make clear the under- 
lying issue between the two parties, namely, whether the chances of Russia 
agreeing to reunification on acceptable terms justified disturbing the NATO 
alliance. 

Most candidates held a few small meetings in their own constituencies. 
Generally they were held on the outskirts of the town and included, at 
least in the case of the CSU and FDP, a display of party films. The various 
new housing estates, usually inhabited en bloc either by refugees or the 
middle class, were visited by BHE and FDP speakers. The CSU candidates 
alone attempted to hold meetings throughout the whole of their consti- 
tuencies. These smaller meetings drew audiences ranging from several 
hundred to only twenty or thirty. There was usually a discussion, members 
of an opposing party sometimes being there for this purpose. Wolff, the 
FU(BP) candidate in North Munich, a horse-breeder and son of a Munich 
bank director, entertained his audiences with a small orchestra and an 
attractive lady who sang and yodelled. There was also a small band at the 
two or three meetings held by Kreyssig the SPD candidate in South Munich. 
Dehler, Seuffert, and Balke arranged a joint meeting in the university 
quarter of North Munich: Marx and Lang held one in East Munich; both 
were well attended and appeared to be much appreciated. 


Posters 


The poster campaign was a very modest affair compared with those in 
other parts of the Federation. The city authorities restrict all forms of adver- 
tising mainly to 900 hoardings specially maintained for this purpose by the 
city, and to temporary hoardings such as the fencing round building sites. 
One-fifth of the space on the city’s hoardings was reserved for the parties 
at the usual charge. In addition 840 temporary hoardings were erected by 
the city authorities: on these each of the parties could display a poster free 
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of charge (but any change of poster cost DM. 300). The number of posters 
which any party was able to display at any one time was thus very limited, 
at the most about 2,000 posters, no bigger than 2 feet by 18 inches. The 
richer parties still had an advantage, especially in hiring private hoardings 
on building sites in the centre of the city (most of which were occupied by 
the CSU); but this advantage was not so blatantly obvious in Munich as it 
was elsewhere. 


Loudspeakers 


The parties hesitated to make too much use of loudspeakers for fear of 
annoying people. Although they were used regularly for the announcement 
of meetings, it was generally not until the eve of polling-day that loud- 
speaker vans began touring the constituencies, blaring out the names of 
the candidates and their party slogans, and appealing to a scattered and 
half-hidden audience for support. The SPD was the most active: it organized 
a mobile column of loudspeakers and posters, and its candidates visited 
many large blocks of flats where they could drive into the courtyard, play 
a short recorded speech, and present themselves to the housewives; flags 
and balloons were distributed to the children. 


The candidates’ own electoral addresses 


All candidates made use of the campaign literature sent out from party 
headquarters but some added their own personal word. Three of the CSU 
candidates sent out individual electoral addresses. These were of eight 
pages, well designed by advertising experts, and making good use of colour, 
photographs, and illustrations. They continued the general tactics of asking 
for a personal vote, for the candidates and for Adenauer. 

Balke referred in his electoral address to his work as Minister, first as 
Postmaster General and then as Minister for Atomic Power. He emphasized 
his qualifications as an experienced industrialist and trained chemist. The 
last two pages depicted Balke the man, the man who wrote humorous letters 
to the laundry when it returned the wrong shirts, and who remonstrated 
with the cartoonist when given a sad-looking face. Politics only appeared 
on the cover which reproduced the ‘With Balke for Adenauer’ poster and 
listed the Government’s achievements. Balke sent out in addition a modest 
letter in which he put surprising emphasis on the autonomy of representa- 
tive institutions. Stressing the finality of the vote and hence the importance 
of choosing the best qualified representative (not necessarily himself), he 
wrote: 


With your vote on September 15th you abandon to a party and its representa- 
tive for a further four years power of political decision; you have, as voters, only 
this day for helping to decide whether the policy over the next four years will be 
in accordance with your wishes or not. Some of us prefer not to be told this, for 
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itis less trouble to give the ‘bigwigs’ the responsibility and to ask the government 
to leave the citizen in peace. 


Wieninger reported in his electoral address upon his activities as a 
member of the Federal Parliament. Extracts from his post-bag and from 
parliamentary documents testified to his zealous concern for the interests 
of the city and his constituents. He was presented as someone not beholden 
to his party, as an independent representative of the people—and of the 
independent tradesmen. Wieninger also posted a special letter to 8,000 
households in a part of the constituency where the SPD vote was strongest. 
He reminded them first of the chaos of the early post-war period and of the 
telief work for which he had been responsible as city councillor, then of the 
transformation in living conditions, and finally of the need to continue 
under Adenauer’s leadership. He ended with a word on reunification: it 
would be brought about by firmness. 

Lang made a similar report, but the people with whom he identified 
himself were much more those who lived on a pension, needed a home, or 
had a large family to bring up. Besold, the fourth CSU candidate, was not 
in a position to make any such elaborate report, not having held a seat in 
Bonn since 1953. He contented himself with sending out two straight- 
forward leaflets each with a photograph of himself on the cover. The first, 
which was distributed in mid-August immediately after he had been chosen 
as candidate, set out a few personal details and promised something to all. 
His earlier membership of the Bavarian Party was not mentioned, but it 
was reflected in a promise to fight centralization and to protect the Bavarian 
economy, and in the statement that a good Bavarian is also a good German. 
The second, distributed just before election day, was a reminder how to 
vote. Besold also asked 2,000 friends and acquaintances to contact the 
voters of West Munich who were known to them and to put in a word on 
his behalf. He emphasized the importance of the constituency vote which 
could be cast for him irrespective of party. 

Each of the SPD candidates sent out an electoral address but in a stan- 
dard pattern. It consisted of a folded sheet with the candidate’s photograph 
on the front cover and message of 400 to 500 words inside. Marx identified 
himself with his party; the only reference to himself was a claim to party 
membership since the age of seventeen. He contrasted his own party’s ideal 
of a free and just society with the policies of the Adenauer Government, 
which was said to have endangered peace and disregarded the interests of 
the mass of the people. Kreyssig, on the other hand, gave an account of his 
own activities as a member of the trade union movement, as journalist and 
tadio commentator, as member of the Economic Council in Frankfurt 


* It should be remembered that Besold did have a place on the party list. 
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from 1947 to 1949, of the Federal Parliament since 1951, and more recently 
of the Iron and Steel Community’s Representative Assembly. He sought a 
personal vote of confidence, and he ended with an appeal to this effect in 
large black type. Seuffert’s address reflected both the man and the con- 
stituency (North Munich). He spoke of tax reliefs, of increased salaries for 
civil servants, especially teachers and judges, of increased expenditure on 
roads, schools, universities, hospitals, of the SPD’s tolerance of religious 
opinions and the CSU’s intolerant attitude towards other parties, of the 
hesitation some might have in voting for a Labour party but the need to 
defeat Adenauer so that Germany might be reunited, and of the need to 
renounce the use of nuclear weapons. Folger adopted a somewhat Olympian 
attitude, reminding his constituents that politics affected nearly every 
detail of their daily lives and recommending them to study the party's 
various publications. 

The only other candidate to send out a personal address to all his con- 
stituents was Thomas Dehler, the FDP candidate in North Munich. His 
photograph occupied the front cover, he claimed to be a man of principle, 
concerned with truth, justice, and freedom, he stood for the separation of 
religion and politics, free enterprise, certain social services, a common 
foreign policy, and negotiations with the East. This last point was reinforced 
by a photograph of himself in conversation with Tito. 

Wolff, the FU(BP) candidate in North Munich, who was financing his 
own campaign, issued a personal address, but only about 20,000 copies 
were distributed to the likely sources of support—small traders, the farmers 
on the northern outskirts, those who had been bombed out during the war, 
and chose voting for the first time. It was a single-sheet leaflet; on the one 
side appeared Wolff’s photograph and a list of what he was for and against 
(one item—wage and price stability—being put in bolder type); on the 
reverse side was printed the FU(BP) party programme. 

Ismays, head of the BdB list and candidate in North Munich, wrote a 
personal message to the people of Munich, and this was distributed to most 
households both in his own constituency and in West Munich, where the 
party chairman was the candidate. 





Canvassing 


House-to-house canvassing, although not the general practice and clearly 
impossible on any full scale in such large constituencies, was none the less 
carried out here and there. Kreyssig covered one area which from his point 
of view was particularly favourable—the large new housing estates built 

! There was an average of 180,000 registered voters in each constituency. The absence 
of a garden path does, however, make the task easier—a count made during a 1}-hour 


period one morning showed a total of 124 homes visited and 56 people contacted. A few 
more were contacted in the lift and at the shopping centre. 
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y | by Siemens for their employees. Unfortunately an injury to his foot some- 
a § what curtailed his original plans but he managed to see personally about 
n § 5,000 people. His method was to introduce himself, using the electoral 
;. | address with his photograph on the outside cover as his credentials, then 
yr | mention his connexion with Siemens, and end with an appeal for at least 
n § their constituency vote. The reception was often at first suspicious and 
1s | teplies were nearly always non-committal. Wieninger, under strong pressure 
1e | to make some sort of reply, employed for a fortnight a team of thirteen 
19 | assistants, mostly students. These visited 22,000 families around Siemens 
to § and in other areas where the SPD vote was strongest. They handed over a 
1n § personal letter from Wieninger, which explained the difficulty of visiting all 
constituents in person. They distributed with it his eight-page electoral 
’ | address. The canvassers were asked to get some indication of peoples’ views 
and in most cases these were reported to be either favourable or non- 
n- @ committal. This method allowed Wieninger to cover quite a lot of ground 
jis _§ without, however, establishing the same personal contact. Some house-to- 
le, | house canvassing was also carried out in East Munich by Lang the CSU 
of § candidate. He already had close contacts with many of his constituents 
on § through years of social work, and now sought a renewal and an extension 
ed § of these. He devoted the late afternoons and early evenings to this task 
and visited 9,000—10,000 families. The only other instance of a candidate 
his | knocking on doors was Folger, the SPD candidate in West Munich. He 
ies | once distributed the invitations to the cabaret, but did not feel particularly 
ers | encouraged to repeat the experiment. 
ar, 
yne § Lhe role of special groups and interests 
inst 
the 





The above account has focused attention mainly on that part of the 
campaign in which the parties and the candidates were appealing to the 
voters of Munich as a single body of citizens concerned with the general 
¢ a | welfare. It remains to bring out more fully, but very briefly, those aspects 


Lost i of the campaign which concerned specific groups of electors and their own 
the 9 special interests, i.e. Churches, trade unions, &c. 


The Churches 


arly {The political role of the Churches, which in Bavaria means principally 
Jess § ‘te Catholic Church, is an issue never far below the surface in Bavarian 
oint § Politics. It was brought to the forefront when the Bishop of Miinster posed 
suilt § ‘ke question whether a Catholic could conscientiously vote for the SPD. 
sii In the days when all continental socialist parties were fundamentally 
hour § Marxist and atheistic in outlook, Pope Pius XI had condemned them. A 
\ few § Catholic therefore may only vote for the SPD if it has abandoned the 
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philosophical presuppositions of earlier days. But it was precisely on this 
point that the Bishop of Miinster declared himself unsatisfied. His pro- 
nouncement aroused a long and passionate debate, not least in Bavaria. 
The SPD protested strongly, as did also some leading Catholic trade 
unionists, that socialism, as understood and practised by the SPD, in no 
way contradicted Christian beliefs. The Cardinals and Bishops, in their 
joint pastoral letter, read in all Catholic churches the Sunday before the 
election, insisted, however, on a more positive attitude. The faithful were 
urged to support candidates ‘whose Christian faith is known and whose 
public acts correspond to it’. Only parties which really promoted the 
Christian way of life should be supported. Mention was made of recent 
legislation which had brought these Christian principles into question and 
the faithful were asked to judge who had best observed them. Catholic 
voters had to make up their own minds but the guidance which they received 
from the clergy was fairly clearly weighted against a party like the SPD. For 
many German and especially Bavarian voters it was still a party contami- 
nated by atheistic communism, a fact which it only tried to hide, or so it 
seemed, when deciding that its elected representatives should not declare 
their religious beliefs, and which it to some extent merely confirmed when 
attacking the Church for unwarranted interference in politics and adopting 
as one of its main slogans: ‘Keep the Churches out of politics.’ 

The Munich clergy played no prominent part in the election. At some 
of the CSU meetings a priest or two put in an appearance which could be 
taken as a discreet, but none the less public, mark of support—in that 
apparently they did not attend other party meetings. Ten thousand copies 
of a leaflet which discussed the contradictions between Christian and com- 
munist beliefs and reported the Bishop of Miinster’s pronouncement were 
distributed outside factories by Lang, the CSU candidate in East Munich. 
Hundhammer, the CSU spokesman most closely identified with the Catholic 
clergy, addressed a meeting in South Munich, but this was packed out well 
in advance by SPD supporters. 

The Bavarian branch of Catholic Action, a lay organization closely 
associated with the Catholic hierarchy, openly supported the CSU by 
warning against political experiments and the dissolution of existing 
defence arrangements. 

The relation of the FU(BP) to the Catholic Church was complicated by 
its electoral alliance with the SPD. It claimed to offer the Church greater 
protection and better guarantees than did the CSU. It drew attention to the 
higher subsidies paid to the Church by the Bavarian Government since 
the FU(BP) had been in office and the CSU in opposition. It hinted that the 
CSU was ready to compromise with the SPD in the matter of training 
schoolteachers simply in order to get back into office. Forced into an 
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electoral alliance with the SPD by the CSU, it compared itself mournfully 
with a much misunderstood child, which loved its mother, the Church, but 
which because of the misrepresentations of a favourite son, the CSU, 
received no love in return. 

The SPD’s protests against unwarranted clerical interference in political 
affairs were echoed by the FDP. Indeed some of its spokesmen, especially 
two of the Munich candidates, Dehler and Frau Rahn, made more of an 
issue of it than did most SPD spokesmen. Thus from many different sides 
the Munich electors were instructed in the proper relation between religion 
and politics, and the proper role of the clergy. It was made a very prominent 
issue, but it is not easy to say how far it was a decisive one. 


The Trade Unions 


The official leadership of the trade unions maintained a careful reserve. 
Certain changes in policy were called for, but for the most part only in 
vague and uncontroversial terms. Members were asked to vote for candi- 
dates who—whatever their party—stood for the interests of workers, of 
pensioners, and of those who had suffered loss during the war. The Bavarian 
leaders issued two leaflets, one calling attention to rising prices, the other 
warning against the CDU/CSU’s proposal to issue ‘people’s shares’ in 
certain state undertakings such as the Volkswagen automobile firm. A 
worker was said to have no interest in being a small shareholder: he would 
need to have some savings in order to buy shares; the administrative costs 
would be high; only large shareholders can spread the risk and exercise 
any control over a firm’s policy. It was just an electoral stunt. 

In Munich a meeting of local shop stewards was called to be informed 
of the standpoint officially to be taken. The main local candidates were 
also invited. Only three of the SPD and three of the FDP candidates 
put in an appearance, however, somewhat to the disappointment of the 
organizers, for they really wanted to question the CSU candidates. Some 
of the trade union officials helped to distribute SPD leaflets from house to 
house and in the factories. 


Small Businessmen, Tradesmen, and Artisans 


These groups were courted by all parties but most thoroughly and 
strikingly by the CSU. Wide use was made of a well-designed poster and 
leaflet which warned the middle class (by which name these groups are 
Known) not to bite the bait offered them by the SPD. It appeared as a poster 
on the hoardings round building sites in the centre of the city; it was dis- 
tributed as a leaflet in large quantities by every CSU candidate. Wieninger, 
the CSU candidate in South Munich and a leading spokesman for middle- 
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class interests, used the back of the leaflet to refer to what he had done as § exp 
a Member of Parliament on their behalf. He instructed his helpers to hand § retu 
it over personally, not to a shop assistant or other employee, but to the § gov 
owner himself. Many of the other candidates made a special appeal in one § sup; 
form or another to this class of voter. Besold in West Munich sent out 3,000 § Bot 
special letters. The FDP wrote to all wholesalers and retailers. Lang in || Me 
East Munich distributed 2,000 copies of a special party publication. ADP § nati 
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leaflet was sent to the better class shops. exct 
kno 
The Victims of War evel 


The homeless refugees and evacuees, the blinded, the disabled, and the 
war widows, now dependent upon a pension or some other form of official 
assistance, had long had their interests sponsored by the BHE. But in § 7% 
this election they also came to be championed by the FU(BP). Brentano- T 
Hommeyer, third on the party list and candidate in West Munich, was the § cea 
honorary president of the Bund der Flieger und Kriegsgeschddigten und | wh 
Evakuierten. A mass meeting of members was held in Munich shortly § ap; 
before polling day and addressed by both Brentano-Hommeyer and the § tir 
party chairman Baumgartner. The party endorsed wholesale the demands § fro, 
of the association. In the small constituency meetings held by FU(BP) 7 
candidates the audiences tended to be composed very largely of such § inc: 
people and the candidates themselves dealt at great length on the horrors § {o: 
of war, especially atomic warfare. It formed part of that party’s appeal to § cen 
the underprivileged, a note not absent in the party’s previous electoral § of; 





appeals, but assuming on this occasion a rather unexpected intensity and 1 
direction. In this part of its campaign it came close to that conducted by fail 
the Bund der Deutschen. Par 


Other groups to be singled out for special attention were sportsmen of | 
(part of the SPD’s policy of making a less direct political approach to the sele 
electorate) and large families (Lang distributed 10,000 leaflets setting out pol 
the achievement of the Federal Minister for Family Affairs). Most parties sha 
and candidates made special appeals in various ways to the younger voters, 








in | 

for instance, by organizing film shows, or distributing specially prepared ‘ 
leaflets outside cinemas. Those voting for the first time were invited by the 
the Mayor (SPD) to a friendly gathering and instructed in their civic an 
duty. 6-4 
mc 

The press 
Neither of the two morning newspapers printed in Munich campaigned tha 
very strongly in favour of any particular party. The Siiddeutsche Zeitung, in] 


generally regarded as being sympathetic to the SPD, echoed the alarms 
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expressed about the future of German democracy should Adenauer be 
returned with a majority, but it displayed very little enthusiasm for a 
government headed by Ollenhauer. The Miinchener Merkur tended to 
support the CDU/CSU but remained scrupulously fair to the FU(BP). 
Both papers gave ample coverage to the election, with the Miinchener 
Merkur somewhat more locally minded (the Siiddeutsche Zeitung has a 
national circulation). They both carried statements by all the party leaders, 
except for the more radical and insignificant. They made the candidates 
known, and instructed their readers in the technicalities of voting. The 
evening paper, the Miinchener Abendzeitung, paid very little attention to 
the election. 


The results 


The election was a great success for the CSU. It won all the constituency 
seats throughout Bavaria. It easily retained the four rural constituencies 
where the FU(BP) candidate had had the support of the SPD, and achieved 
anarrower but quite remarkable victory in the towns. In Bavaria as a whole 
it increased its list vote from 47-9 per cent. to 57-2 per cent., and in Munich 
from 37-1 per cent. to 45-5 per cent. 

The SPD lost the election but, a slight compensation, managed to 
increase its share of the vote, somewhat more so in Munich (by 5-7 per cent. 
to 39-2 per cent.) than in Bavaria as a whole (by 3-1 per cent. to 26-4 per 
cent.). The FDP could draw no comfort from the results: about one in five 
of its Bavarian and Munich electors had deserted it. 

The FU(BP)’s fate was the worst: it faced, in fact, total collapse. Having 
failed to win a single constituency seat, it would not be represented in 
Parliament; moreover, its failure was due very largely to the decision 
of the Bavarian farmers to vote in favour of the CSU. Even in the four 
selected constituencies where it had concentrated nearly all its efforts it 
polled less than 10 per cent. of the list votes; in Bavaria as a whole its 
share of the vote dropped from 9-2 per cent. to a mere 3-2 per cent., and 
in Munich from 11-2 per cent, to 3-8 per cent. 

The BHE was unfortunate. It fell short of the necessary 5 per cent. of 
the total federal vote by a mere 120,000 votes, and so failed to qualify for 
any seats. Its share of the Bavarian vote dropped from 8-2 per cent. to 
68 per cent. but in Munich it remained unchanged, a reflection of the 
movement of refugee population into Munich. 

The other six parties presenting lists in Bavaria mustered altogether less 
than 2 per cent. of the vote. There was a very good turnout, 87-7 per cent. 
in Bavaria as a whole, compared with 86 per cent. in 1953. In Munich there 
was a marked increase, 73-5 per cent. in 1953 but 79 per cent. in 1957. 
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The result in the Munich constituencies was as follows: 





Constituency CSU | SPD | FU(BP)| FDP | BHE| DP | DRP|\ BdD 
North Munich 
Constituency votes . . | 74,489 | 56,511 | 5,024 | 10,342 | 6,561 | 1,233} 821 | 659 
List votes p : . | 72,630 | 56,127 | 5,775 9,909 | 6,701 | 1,415 | 765 | 612 
(As a percentage) ‘ . | (47-0) | (36-3) | (3-7) (6-4) | (4:3) | (0-9) | (0-5) | (0-4) 
East Munich 
Constituency votes . . | 63,914 | 62,159 | 4,896 7,594 | 5,688 | 1,310] 633 | 671 
List votes ‘ : . | 63,172 | 61,422 | 5,287 7,494 | 5,291 | 1,280] 588 | 608 
(As a percentage) : . | (43-4) | (42-2) | (G-6) (5-1) | (3-6) | (0-9) | (0-4) | (0-4) 
South Munich 
Constituency votes . . | 62,434 | 53,882] 4,821 6,376 | 4,234 | 1,068 | 695 | 690 
List votes , - | 60,925 | 52,555 | 5,367 7,192 | 4,276 | 1,174] 663 | 566 
(As a percentage) m . | (45-7) | (39-5) | (4-0) (5-4) | (3-2) | (0-9) | (0-5) | (0-4) 
West Munich 
Constituency votes . . | 60,098 | 49,348 | 5,120 6,335 | 4,289 | 1,163 | 568 | 668 
List votes : ‘ . | 58,294 | 49,318] 4,884 7,019 | 4,477 | 1,055 | 510 | 497 
(As a percentage) ? . | (46-1) | (39-0) | (3-9) (5-6) | (3-5) | (0-8) | (0-4) | (0-4) 















































The CSU candidates won practically the same percentage of constituency 
votes as did the corresponding joint CSU-FU(BP) candidates in 1953. It 
may be assumed that they succeeded in attracting about three-quarters of 
the FU(BP) vote, which had dropped from around 11 per cent. to 4 percent., 
and benefited very considerably from the increased turnout. The percentage 
increase in the SPD candidates’ share of the constituency vote was roughly 


equal to that given to the Communist candidates in 1953. 

The trend was much the same in all four constituencies despite rehousing 
and the considerable inflow of new voters. Nevertheless, a comparison does 
reveal two deviations from the general trend, sufficient to invite comment. 
First, the CSU vote failed to increase in South Munich to the same extent 
as in the other three constituencies (7-5 per cent. compared with 8-6-9 per 
cent.). This difference may have been due to the SPD candidate’s close 
association with the Siemens workers and to the fact that the CSU candi- 
date, a large local retailer, seemed to represent more ‘middle-class’ interests. 
Kreyssig had distributed a leaflet showing how he and Wieninger had voted 
in Parliament on certain issues. It was designed to show Kreyssig as the 
advocate and Wieninger as the opponent of family allowances, pensions, 
cheap housing, sickness insurance. This leaflet, distributed to every house 
in the constituency shortly before polling day, left Wieninger no time for 
reply, except to institute proceedings in Court for defamation; it may well 
have had an effect upon people’s votes. 

Another slight deviation from the general trend was to be observed in 
East Munich. The increase in the SPD’s share of the vote was lower than 
in the other three constituencies (4:2 per cent. compared with 6:1-6°3 
per cent.). This may have been due to the vigorous campaign led by Lang, 
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the CSU candidate, and his very close association with the working class 
of that constituency, together with the fact that Marx, the SPD candidate, 
spent a lot of his time speaking elsewhere in the country, so that his con- 
stituents saw comparatively little of him. These two deviations from the 
general trends are, however, not very marked, and in view of the many 
changes since 1953 throughout the Munich electorate, any explanation 
must remain purely tentative. 

There were minor variations in the votes cast for the party lists and the 
votes cast for the individual party candidates. More constituent votes were 
cast than list votes, and to a uniform degree throughout all four consti- 
tuencies. Between 1,000 and 1,300 voters in each constituency, a little less 
than 1 per cent. of the total vote, cast a vote for a constituency candidate 
only and not for a party list.' In addition there was a certain amount of 
cross-voting, that is, voting for one party list and the constituency candidate 
of another party. The extent of such cross-voting is unknown but observa- 
tion at the moment of the count showed it to be not uncommon.? 

The variation between the number of votes cast for a party’s constituency 
candidate and for the party list is shown in the following table: 





CSU SPD | FDP | FU(BP)| BHE | DP | DRP | BdD 


North Munich - | +1,859} +384] +433 | —751 | —140 | —182]| +56 +47 
East Munich . ° +742} +737] +100] —391 | +397] +30] +45 +63 
South Munich. - | +1,509 | +1,327} —816 | —546 —42 | —106 | +32 | +124 
West Munich . - | +1,804 +30] —684 | +236 | —188 | +108 | +58 | +173 
































The CSU candidates obviously benefited most from the single and cross- 
voting, a reflection of their personalities and their more personal method 
of campaigning. It is to be noted that Kreyssig, the SPD candidate in South 
Munich, had a greater personal success than any of his colleagues; the 
explanation given for the deviation in that constituency from the general 
trend of the vote is thereby confirmed. Other candidates to do considerably 
better than their colleagues were Dehler, the FDP candidate in North 
Munich, Brentano-Hommeyer, the FU(BP) candidate in West Munich, and 
Mende, the BHE candidate in East Munich. The close fight in East Munich, 
where Lang beat Marx by a mere 1,755 votes, makes the figures for that 
constituency particularly interesting. 

The deviation from the general trend in South Munich and East Munich 

" This is an assumption but a reliable one. Ballot papers which recorded only a con- 
stituency vote and not a list vote were accepted as valid when counting the constituency 
votes but deemed invalid when counting the list votes. The difference between invalid 


constituency votes and invalid list votes may be taken as the number voting for a con- 
stituency candidate only. 


* An official investigation based upon a representative sample throughout Bavaria 


showed cross-voting on 7°6 per cent. of the ballot papers (Bavarian Statistical Office 
Monthly Reports—Jan. 1958). 
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and the individual variations in the constituent vote compared with the list 
vote provide some measure of the purely personal vote. But the personality 
which really counted was, of course, that of Adenauer. He represented the 
security, the freedom, and the prosperity which the Munich electorate was 
enjoying and wished to continue to enjoy. The overwhelming support for 
him, and for the party pledged to sustain him as Federal Chancellor, was, 
however, not granted without reflection. Thought was given to the alterna- 
tives. The SPD was not dismissed out of hand as hopelessly marxist and 
atheistic. People were ready to give it a hearing; the crowds which flocked 
to hear the party’s answer to Adenauer in the final week were some evidence 
of this. Yet what the SPD offered was a very enjoyable cabaret but no very 
clear picture of the policies to be pursued should Ollenhauer become Chan- 
cellor. The electorate was offered the prospect of a change in foreign policy 
which might bring about the reunification of Germany, and a halt to re- 
armament, but which might on the other hand play into Russian hands. 
The key slogan to this election, and the slogan which won the election for 
the CDU/CSU, was ‘No experiments’. 





POWER IN POLITICS 


K. R. MINOGUE 


London School of Economics and Political Science 


In much modern political writing, power is taken to be the central problem 
of politics, and it is no doubt true that whatever political sufferings we 
endure can be interpreted as resulting from abuses of power. More par- 
ticularly, if democracy is taken to be a popular machine of government, 
then abuses of power must mean that the machine is in need of improve- 
ment or repair. Hence an explanation of political power seems a practical 
necessity. I propose to argue that this view is mistaken, and also to consider 
some of the reasons why it has been held. 

The obscurities of liberal democratic theory which the conception of 
power is thought to illuminate are considered in the second section of this 
paper. The third section is an historical treatment of individualism and its 
critics in the context of power. The fourth section briefly considers the 
logical emptiness of the term, while the fifth examines the implications of 
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this rejection and sketches a social and political theory which does not rely 
on power. 


I 


Those political theories which concern themselves primarily with the 
conception of power are frequently called realistic, and they are so in more 
than one sense of the word. Power is accorded the same kind of importance 
which some medieval philosophers gave to the universal essences which 
they believed to constitute reality. Where these assumptions creep in, power 
can be discussed quite apart from its ‘particular manifestations’ at any 
given time and place. Few modern thinkers are prepared to accept this 
philosophy explicitly, but they not infrequently write as if they did. Most 
agree that ‘there is no problem of power, there are only problems of power’, 
yet at the same time can go on to warn us ‘that actual states are always 
approximations, never embodiments, of their ideal forms’. Abuses of 
power are seen as one explanation of this ‘approximateness’. 

Stress on political power—seen as ‘facing the facts’—is also ‘realistic’ 
in comparison with the ethical preoccupations of traditional political 
philosophy from Plato to Green. When interest in power becomes self- 


* Democracy and the Challenge of Power, by David Spitz, Columbia University Press, 
1958, p. 3. ? Ibid., p. 7. 
Political Studies, Vol. VII, No. 3 (1959, 269-289). 
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conscious, as in James Burnham, it leads to iconoclasm, and to the belief 
that political philosophy has too long been the domain of idealists and 
utopians, whose work has failed because it is remote from the ‘real’ world 
of power-hungry individuals, the élite. Indeed, not only has it failed, being 
an amalgamation of fantasy and special pleading, but in directing men’s 
attention away from the real threats to their liberties, has been positively 
dangerous. Machiavelli is the hero of this strand of opinion. 

It is not unjust to connect this view with two popular attitudes towards 
politicians. One is that, except for a few wicked tyrants, all rulers are as 
sincerely concerned with the general welfare as they say they are. This is 
in no sense a theory of politics, but government propaganda sometimes 
suggests that this is the way the citizen should think, and faith in particular 
rulers or leaders has no doubt induced it in varying numbers of people at 
all times. It is obviously a naive position. Its converse is less obviously 
naive; namely, that politicians are out for their own good, and that their 
public utterances are designed to curry favour with the gullible. Power 
theories which deny any force to moral currents in political life would 
appear to be sophisticated versions of this second attitude. They are also 
attempts to discover the ‘underlying realities’ of politics as a guide to action. 
It is natural, therefore, that they should err on the safe side and expect the 
worst. The most perceptive comment on this type of thinking is Hume’s 
statement that in politics we must consider that all men are knaves, which 
is strange, since they are not in fact so. Nothing could better illustrate the 
baneful effect of attempts to be ‘practical’ on the development of theory 
than this preference for safety rather than accuracy. Its effects are the more 
dangerous when we encounter writers who mistake a useful maxim for an 
illuminating insight. 

A concern with power is easily assimilated into the tradition of political 
philosophy, interpreted as the attempt to find a general formula whichcould 
hold in balance the behaviour of citizens and states towards each other. 
Power and freedom have inevitably generated paradoxes. They seem to 
oppose each other, for where power is directly applied, freedom is being 
constricted. On this basis, anarchists denied the necessity for power and 
affirmed the possibility of a society in which men spontaneously settled 
their conflicts by agreement. Liberals, however, could develop the argu- 
ment further, whereby power, in limiting the actions of some, liberated the 
actions of others. Political power promoted freedom in limiting the power 
of wealth, or of an intolerant majority. Hence some sort of power was 
necessary in the interest of freedom. The problem of politics then seemed 
to require a discussion of the proper ends of political power and the general 
principles limiting its use, given agreement that freedom and democracy 


1 The Machiavellians, London, 1943. 
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were desirable. One implication of this argument is that political power is 
a neutral force which can be judged according to the ends for which it is 
used, or the policy in the context of which it arises. 

Liberal political thinkers were thus searching for a general policy which 
politicians could implement, presumably to bring existing democracy and 
its ‘ideal form’ closer together. On the liberal view, there are two sources 
of evil (which is interpreted as the use of power for the wrong ends). One 
is that wicked men, or the random wickedness of ordinary men, will cause 
abuses of power. The general solution here has been that of checks, balances, 
and democratic controls; the separation of powers limits the range of such 
wickedness. The second source of evil is to be found in wrong doctrine, or 
intellectual misunderstanding: ‘men have misunderstood, or but partially 
understood, the nature of abusive powers in the democratic state, and have 
consequently misconceived, or but partially conceived, the problems in- 
volved in their control’.' It is therefore the function of political thinkers to 
clarify these problems and elucidate them for the benefit of the framers of 
political systems. It is thus that the problem of political power comes to be 
at the centre of political studies. 

This intellectual interest in power gains part of its fascination from other 
psychological impulses. ‘Power’ is a richly connotative word and is a splen- 
did addition to any current system of jargon. Many comments on power 
have a sado-masochistic flavour;? the holders of political power are seen 
as active agents and society as a collection of victims. Most of us through- 
out life are subject to the wills of others who stand above us in the hierar- 
chical organizations of society. The supreme holders of political power 
are the stuff of dreams, looking uniquely free since no one in the hierarchy 
stands above them. Thus power in all its forms touches on highly suggestive 
fantasies which are more or less unconscious. George Orwell suggested that 
this factor distorts some of the work of James Burnham,’ and we would be 
wise to be on our guard against it. It is one of the reasons why Lord Acton’s 
celebrated aphorism has been so much repeated.‘ All attitudes to power 
are influenced by childhood attitudes towards parental authority, but such 
ageneral and obvious fact does not tell us anything about politics, or even 
very much about political thinkers. It may, however, help us to explain 
two things. One is a disposition to believe that ‘the nature of power is ulti- 
mately mysterious’.* The other is the manner in which power has survived 

' Spitz, op. cit., p. 12. ? Erich Fromm, The Fear of Freedom. 

George Orwell, James Burnham and the Managerial Revolution, London, 1946. 

* See, for example, The Poverty of Historicism, by K. R. Popper (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1957), who thinks it is badly formulated. Cf. Franz Neumann, The Democratic and 
the Authoritarian State, Glencoe, Illinois, 1957, p. 4, and the note on p. 20. Neumann 


tegards it as a ‘facile half-true generalisation’. 


* Karl Loewenstein, Political Power and the Governmental Process, University of 
Chicago Press, 1957. 
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as the central category of so much political thought, even among those who 
do not believe it mysterious. The sources of this supposed mystery are two- 
fold. One is the lingering belief in a universal essence of power. The other 
results from the amalgamation of power, seen personally as the end of a 
certain kind of individual striving, with power, seen politically as a relation- 
ship of command holding between human beings or groups. Any human 
element clinging to such a complex notion will lend an air of mystery to it. 
But the more power is thought to have a ‘mysterious nature’, the less is it 
useful in political explanation. 


II 


This liberal view of power, which appears to dominate both popular and 
academic thinking, bequeathed its vocabulary to the modern world. The 
very ubiquity of its shibboleths has led to a debasement of political dis- 
cussion, since every political act has to be justified in its terms, and the 
issues of many conflicts fitted to an unsuitable tradition of thought. This 
is one reason why democratic thought has not achieved a thoroughly con- 
sistent statement. The other main reason is that democracy attempts to 
combine a doctrine about how government ought to be carried on, anda 
doctrine about what government should produce. 

Liberals have, in other words, been primarily concerned to promote a 
liberal way of life, yet they have not been prepared to recognize that their 
adherence to democratic institutions has been usually subordinate to that 
end. As an article of faith they have assumed that a properly functioning 
democracy will inevitably secure the way of life in which they are interested. 
This has been so nearly the case in the main western democracies over the 
last century as to prevent the various elements of liberal democracy from 
falling apart. Apart from this, experience has taught liberals that if demo- 
cracy will not create the society they seek, then that society must be recog- 
nized as a dream; no other system of government will do. Disenchantment 
with kings and aristocrats has left no alternative repository of trust except 
‘the people’. 

Thus liberalism has combined two demands which the world has not 
always seen fit to put together: government elected by a majority of citizens, 
and government guaranteeing a liberal way of life. Faced by a split in these 
two objectives, liberals have had recourse to a faith in the people which 
has not always been rewarded. Yet to distrust the people seems rather like 
a betrayal of all that democracy stands for. The outcome of such a painful 
dilemma has been to concentrate the attention of inquiry upon the func- 
tioning of democratic institutions and upon the main defect as an ‘abuse 
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of power’. The separation of powers and the rule of law are both attempts 
to define limitations upon government which might serve to limit or prevent 
such an abuse. Constitutional guarantees were a favoured solution to the 
dangers of a temporary emotional majority. Many have looked back with 
nostalgia to natural law and other theories of absolute standards, and some 
have sought to construct a consensus of principles to which every rational 
man could adhere. Where this endeavour has taken place, relativists, 
sceptics, and analytical philosophers have been regarded coldly as people 
too ready to abandon humanity and decency. 

The main point is that in the liberal context, ‘abuse of power’ has been 
made to describe any attack on the liberal way of life. This intellectual 
tactic has transferred the arena of conflict from society to politics. To 
regard power as potentially evil has been to localize that evil, and conse- 
quently to see society and the people as the victim of the evil. The stage is 
then set for the assumption of a unanimity that does not in fact exist: society 
is ‘us’ and politicians are ‘them’ and politics becomes the technical problem 
of devising ways in which ‘they’ are unable to misuse the power with which 
‘we’ have entrusted them. The creation of checks, balances, and guiding 
principles can then be interpreted not as the actual stuff of politics but as 
a preliminary activity upon which everyone can in principle agree. 

Such a view cannot be passed off as entirely plausible. It is clear that 
‘the people’ cannot always be trusted to come to the right conclusions: ‘the 
majority may judge incorrectly; it may support rather than reject the 
oppressive measures of its government’.' Still, as we have seen, ‘the people’ 
is the only possible candidate for such a trust, and besides, is also the 
vaguest entity available and therefore leaves most room for manceuvre. 
Again, in keeping with its character as victim, ‘the people’ can be repre- 
sented as ‘misled’ by the wickedness of its rulers—as some thought that the 
German people had been misled by Hitler.2 Where these devices still fail 
to convince, the social support for ‘abuses of power’ (or, as we have seen, 
for anti-liberal policies) can be interpreted as ‘prejudice’ (Spitz, who con- 
trasts it with reason) or as ‘fanaticism’ (Russell, who relates it psycho- 
logically to timidity) or some other such personality defect. If a social 
policy can be plausibly attributed to a patent character defect, then we 
shall be sympathetic to the next step: recourse to the classic eighteenth- 
century road to enlightenment, namely, education.’ ‘Education for demo- 

* Spitz, op. cit., p. 177. Note the intellectualist assumptions of the phrase ‘judge in- 
correctly’. This is the rationalist position that social evils are the product of intellectual 
misunderstanding, with the implication that ‘ultimate unanimity’ is possible. 


* See P. H. Partridge, ‘Some Thoughts on Planning’, Australian Journal of Psychology 
and Philosophy, Dec. 1941, for a criticism of this position. 
* The development of psycho-analysis has introduced a variation on this theme, whereby 


the recalcitrant are viewed not so much as misguided people in need of enlightenment but 
lather as disturbed individuals in need of a cure. 
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cracy’ has been an ancillary preoccupation of the strand of thought I am 
describing. 

In spite of this, the liberal battle is waged mainly against the evil that 
arises among the powerful. Individuals holding positions of power in any 
society are subject to special temptations, the unfortunate effects of which 
must be minimized. But it is clear that this explanation of our political 
troubles leaves too much unexplained; society cannot plausibly be repre- 
sented as entirely victimized by active, power-hungry men. Therefore non- 
liberal policies are taken into account as personality defects, and the 
solution here is persuasion towards ‘decency, reason and good will’, or in 
other words, propaganda. Democracy is supported both educationally and 
technically; we must attempt to persuade, and, since democratic govern- 
ment is viewed as political machinery, we must go on tinkering with the 
machinery until it is perfectly adapted to our requirements. 

What is immediately clear about this kind of political thinking is that 
it is ‘practical’. In other words, it seeks not merely, or even mainly, an 
explanation of what goes on in politics, but attempts to find solutions to 
problems which arise in political activity if one attempts to implement a 
liberal policy. Work of this kind finds its justification in the prevalent view 
that what has led to the attenuation of the quality of political thinking in 
this century has been its remoteness from ‘practical problems’.’ Yet it is 
just as plausible to argue that the fault is precisely the opposite: that 
political thinking, instead of doing its own work, has been tripping all too 
delicately through someone else’s china shop, and that political problems 
should be primarily left to those who have the most direct responsibility 
for them. 

Liberal democracy may be described as an ideology. In other words, it 
combines a theory about how society works with a policy or conception of 
how people ought to behave. Now theory and policy are intellectually 
different things, and although their amalgamation in politics is so very 
familiar as often to go unquestioned, it is possible that each requires a 
different approach. If we consider the liberal democratic policy first, it is 
obvious that its key conception is the individual.? It is an elaboration of 
how the individual ought to behave and, more particularly, how he ought 
to be treated. Whatever material we use has to be assimilated to the indi- 
vidual; the significance of an act is that it is the act of an individual, and 
has to be fitted into the economy of his motives. The act may give him 


' See, for example, ‘The Decline of Political Theory’, by Alfred Cobban, Political Science 
Quarterly, Sept. 1953, vol. lxviii, No. 3. 

? Noel Annan (The Listener, 19 Feb. 1959, p. 324) remarks that ‘the “I” of political 
philosophy is a singularly bloodless abstraction’. But the objection to the individual is not 
that it is an abstraction, for all political explanation must be in terms of abstractions; it 1 
that the individual is not a theoretically fruitful abstraction. As for blood, if that is what 
Mr. Annan is looking for, he had better turn to history. 
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pleasure, may be a means towards self-fulfilment, or be a stage of his 
corruption. All other entities must be constructed out of or analysed down 
to that of the individual person. To view social and political life in this 
way is a very practical procedure, since this is very often how we interpret 
our social environment and our social relations; and again, most of the 
literature we encounter, especially the novel, sees the world in this manner. 
It is, as Bosanquet says, a ‘theory of the first look’. 

Now such a statement of our beliefs and demands is perfectly legitimate, 
and its political effects are generally (though not invariably) salutary. Liberal 
political theorists, however, have gone one stage farther: they have taken 
it as their task to construct a political theory out of precisely the same 
materials. If the individual is so important (and the main enemy, totali- 
tarianism, regards him as merely contributory to a greater whole) then to 
abandon him in our theorizing looks like a betrayal of democracy, a tacit 
admission that the individual is not really as important as we insist. It is a 
human temptation to use the same categories in describing what we hope 
to be true and what we think to be true.! This is probably the main reason 
why theory and policy have been so intimately shackled that many have 
not even considered the benefits of a separation. 

In other words, political thought has become an exercise in the statement 
of democratic ideology. The exponents of this kind of work can discuss its 
implications, bring it up to date by considering new forms of old threats, 
and look for ways of guaranteeing its implementation and stability. .As a 
comment on such an operation, the familiar socialist criticism is not with- 
out force: that this is political tinkering in the service of a ruling class, or, 
more precisely, of the ruling system of compromises that constitutes society, 
since such work serves not simply democracy, but also a pattern of interests 
and privileges. But again, it is not clear that the elaboration of democratic 
ideology is the best way of ‘serving democracy’, since explicit devotion is 
no guarantee of clear-sightedness, and may indeed keep us in a rut of 
orthodox pieties. Some political thinkers, embarrassed at the obviousness 
of their material, have taken to constructing cumbersome technical vocabu- 
laries, which they claim to be more scientific than ordinary usage. Perhaps 
they cherish the hope that the joy of at last understanding what is being 


expressed will rob us of the energy to marvel at the familiarity of their 
communications.” 


* Rupert Crawshay Williams, in Methods and Criteria of Reasoning (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1957), suggests that ‘our minds are naturally best adapted to thinking in the terms 
Which are appropriate to everyday life—to food seeking rather than truth seeking’ (p. 105). 

* Rupert Crawshay Williams, op. cit., p. 278, suggests that proofs depending on equivo- 
cation are more readily accepted because of the co-operative attempts of the reader to 
select ‘from a variety of meanings which are ambiguously available’ (p. 279) those which 
Validate the argument. The serious consideration accorded to pompously expounded 
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Democracy is, then, wedded to individualism, and this has inevitably 
meant the intrusion of psychological and ethical assumptions derived from 
Utilitarianism. Thus Spitz! poses the psychological problem of power: ‘men 
who have learned to enjoy the pleasures that their oppressive behaviour 
seems to bring them are not quick to relinquish those pleasures merely in 
order to observe a principle’ (my italics). Such a generality is not merely to 
be accounted for by the fact that utilitarianism is the nearest reach-me-down 
available; it is also a way of compensating for the social fragmentation 
implied in a rigorous individualism. The main utilitarian virtue, altruism 
or beneficence, expresses the sense of community on the rebound from its 
exclusion from the first premisses of democratic individualism. A world 
of indignation and self-righteousness finds its outlet in the conceptions of 
selfishness and altruism. As we have seen, power is taken to be ‘ethically 
neutral’ and becomes evil when used for ‘selfish ends’. ‘Love of power’, 
Bertrand Russell asserts, ‘if it is to be beneficent, must be bound up with 
some end other than power.’? Still, it is rather late now to go on shooting 
silver bullets into the bedraggled ghost of Benthamite ethics and psychology, 
for they survive as a habit rather than as an intellectual system. 

We may arrange our explanation of society and political life in terms of 
the individual, the nation, the class, the corporation, or any of a variety 
of other less familiar conceptions. Whichever of these takes the main burden 
of our explanation is going to look as though it has a reality beyond what 
is explained in terms of it. Traditional political philosophy may be regarded 
as a vast storehouse which, among other things, reveals to us many of 
the implications of basing our thought on any of these ‘units’ or ‘basic 
premisses’. That political philosophy has such a role has been obscured 
by the rich admixture it contains of materials extraneous to the task of 
political explanation. Any system of distinctions will go some way towards 
explaining politics, but all will be forced to set up mysterious entities for 
which no further explanation is forthcoming. Thus both the individual and 
the related conception of power are mysterious, the latter because, although 
it is valuable as an attempt to demarcate political from social thought, it is 
based upon a personal point of view; it is an entity which some seek as an 
end and which others suffer from as a social cause. Instead of attempting 
to explain politics from the outside, so to speak, the conception of power 
draws us into the point of view, and often the illusions, of one group of 
participants. Politics is ‘nothing else but the struggle for power’ only as 
seen by politicians, and then by most of them only in a certain mood. As 
far as the citizen is concerned, politics is the making of decisions about 


truisms in the social sciences permits the suggestion that an analogous psychological 
process is at work. ’ Spitz, op. cit., p. 179. 
? Power: A New Social Analysis, London, 1938, p. 275. 
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policies: whether war will be declared or not, whether Germany will be 
rearmed, whether unemployment benefits will be raised, and what kinds 
of religious diversity the State will permit. These are decisions in which 
citizens can and sometimes do participate to some degree. A theory of 
politicians may well conclude that their behaviour is psychologically 
dictated by the desire to stay in power; and perhaps this may be regarded 
as a selfish desire. But the political question becomes: what are the con- 
ditions of their tenure of power? These conditions will always be the 
espousal of some sort of social policy. The source of power, in other words, 
is to be found much less in the struggles and inclinations of politicians as 
a body, than in the nature of the society in which they operate. 


Ill 


Materials for an escape from the liberal system of confusions are to be 
found most readily to hand in the Marxist and Idealist traditions of political 
thought. Both traditions have fallen on evil days; partly no doubt because 
both have become associated with the justification of totalitarian régimes; 
and partly also because both have suffered from the general attack upon 
metaphysics during this century, both being especially vulnerable to a form 
of criticism derived from Empiricism. Whatever has been taken from them 
has been assimilated to a liberal system of distinctions, or else has become 
part of the subject-matter of sociology. Yet both agree in rejecting the 
individual as the abstraction in terms of which social and political material 
must be organized. Idealism, whatever the many variations found within 
it, claims to dwell upon a total situation which is thought more significant 
than its individual components. Considered as a political policy, it is not 
difficult to understand why such a system has been found repulsive: it has 
devalued the individual. Yet, in accordance with the distinction between 
theory and policy, it is clear that two different kinds of assertion are being 
made. One states that the individual is not to be valued as greatly as the 
Whole, a feeling which many individuals actually have in heroic moods, 
but which it is illicit to demand of them as a standing prejudice. The other 
states that the individual cannot be explained except in terms of the Whole. 
The former will be rejected by many besides liberals, but the latter deserves 
more serious consideration than it has lately been given. This is still true 
whatever logical status we may allow to any of the various wholes or 
totalities thrown up by this tradition of thought. 

_ Marxism is, in this respect, in a similar position, which is not surprising 
in view of what it owes to Hegel. The class has replaced the nation, but 
the logical status of the individual has not changed. As far as the Marxist 
is concerned, the important question to ask of an act is not: Is it selfish or 
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altruistic? but What is its relation to the class situation? The point is that 
in each case, political activity is being seen in the context of society, not as 
a dissociated mechanism which ‘we’ do not yet know fully how to control. 
What moves political life is the conflict of classes; politics in the Marxist 
interpretation moves only as it is pushed from outside. Evil does not reside 
in the idiosyncrasies of individuals subjected to the corruption of power, 
but in the social relations which determine the actions of politicians. The 
evil is in the society, not in the policitians. 

Idealist criticism was strongly directed against the conception of the 
individual which came to succeed the feudal emphasis on social relation- 
ships. The most important thing about this individual was that he had 
needs, and social and political life, no longer the product of unexamined 
tradition, were thought to be rationally generated from these needs. Society 
thus ‘depended’ upon the individual, and was to be judged according to 
how it ‘fitted’. An unsatisfactory political system was one which did not 
fit properly, and the work of political philosophers was the creation of one 
that did. One test of fit, still much favoured, is the amount of coercive force 
required to maintain stability. The political problem was primarily a tech- 
nical one, since a good political system would be recognized and agreed by 
all rational men. Again, the perfect machinery was designed to fit man’s 
‘natural needs’ and therefore was quite suitable for everybody, though the 
cluster of beliefs about ‘ultimate unanimity’ included a saving clause that 
error had so long affected men that temporary coercion as well as a train- 
ing in enlightenment might be necessary before posterity inherited paradise. 

This sort of view produced a kind of political philosophy which Idealists 
denounced as ‘abstract’, on the ground that important facts were being 
ignored because the wrong distinctions were being drawn. If man were seen 
as a socially created animal, part of the larger Whole, then his natural 
needs were inseparable from society. Man needed not food, drink, and 
clothing, but particular varieties of these; and he needed them not for 
‘mere life’ or ‘mere existence’ (which were abstractions), but for a particular 
way of life to which he had been socially conditioned. As against the many 
individuals with interests and needs, the idealists posited the one society 
of which individual ways of life were merely a part, one way of seeing the 
larger conception. Society no longer depended on needs, but needs on 
society. Whereas the individualist theorists had dissolved social relations 
into psychology, the later tradition absorbed the individual into sociology. 

Again, for the predecessors of liberal thought, society seemed to emerge 
from consumption, for if we are to explain man’s behaviour as the result 
of ‘reasons’ (however imperfectly understood they may be), then the only 
‘reason’ for production was consumption. One implication of this view 
is that the citizen has the nature of a consumer of government, a view 
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strengthened by the modern provision of services by the State; law and 
order have the same logical and political character as wigs and false teeth 
in welfare Britain. Political parties operate like industrial firms competing 
for the allegiance of the consumer. Competition keeps men on their toes, 
while monopoly in government leads to inefficient production of poor 
quality. On the idealist view, the individuals of society, like the soldiers of 
an army, pursued a common end rather than a harmony of individual ends; 
and they were therefore bound together by participation in this end. Or, as 
itappears in Marx, the form society takes is determined by the organization 
of work. Consumption is seen as fulfilling not the needs of the individual 
but as providing the necessary conditions of particular ways of life. An 
aristocratic way of life, for example, obviously had more material pre- 
conditions than a proletarian way of life; but the social question (as distinct 
from the personal one) was that of different ways of life with different con- 
ditions, moralities, policies, and so on, rather than a matter of ‘having more’ 
or ‘having less’. This interpretation included among its virtues that of avoid- 
ing the philistine oversimplification by which everything is marked up in 
terms of a bogus single scale of currencies like ‘happiness’ or ‘welfare’. 

The best individualistic treatments of political power came in the early, 
tougher period, when Hobbes was arguing, in effect, that it is the lack of 
absolute power which corrupts a society, and that the causes of despotism 
lie not so much in the despot as in his turbulent subjects. In so far as political 
power can be seen as the relation of command and obedience between indi- 
viduals, Hobbes analysed it with masterly subtlety. It is significant that his 
success comes in a system which dissolves society in the state, asserting the 
unqualified primacy of the political over the social—just as, later, the 
idealists were to insist on a similar union. The liberal position on this point 
was Classically stated by Locke, when he so decisively distinguished the 
two, turning men’s minds towards controlling the State and minimizing its 
social role. This was a major contribution to the development of democratic 
politics, but did less service to the cause of political explanation. Men of 
power, thrust out on a limb by this liberal dogma, seemed freer, less socially 
determined and also more threatening; and they appeared explicable only 
in terms of the mysterious corruption that flowered in each individual 
bosom. 

Hobbes and Spinoza gave scant attention to this division. In Hobbes we 
find not, as he claimed, a complete statement of the necessary conditions 
of any social existence, but a statement of the demands which would be 
made by a political authority whose props are the sword, the obligation, 
and the appeal to reason. Power is justified as guaranteeing, so far as 
Possible, the one sine qua non of human behaviour—the human being. 
Established power demands certain dispositions in its subjects—peaceable- 
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ness, gratitude, accommodation, &c.—and these it registers as virtues; 
where Hobbes is most at one with the liberal tradition is in his emphasis 
on rationality. All the passions, for which reason is the scout, must accept 
a fixed system of priorities. Natural man is in a deplorable condition until 
he accepts a system which is as much rational as political. Rationality is 
the prop of the liberal State, an intuition which is locked nowhere more 
firmly than in the bosom of the English ruling class. The head-on clash of 
passions leads to violence and death; escape is only possible through reason 
in alliance with fear. There is then possible a rational order within which 
power can operate to achieve stability. The maintenance of this order 
requires a humanity entangled in a web of reasons, cultivating habits of 
calculation and self-consciousness which recognize no limit; with the result 
that the forces of revolution and frustration either espouse irrationalism, 
or produce caricatures of reasoning, frequently in liberal phraseology. 
Liberal power is secure so long as dissent accepts any fixed order of 
priorities. 

It is natural that power and reason should share their pre-eminence, 
since they are the two social activities to which political philosophers have 
been disposed to accord freedom from social causation. Even in the most 
rigidly determinist structures—like those of Harrington, or Marx—while 
all things are determined, some are more determined than others. The 
temptation of the deus ex machina—rational blueprint, class vanguard, 
Legislator, or constitutional device—has affected nearly all who write 
about politics; in so far as they have a policy to recommend, they must 
also nominate an agent. In liberal thought, the device appears as the ‘we’ 
who are trying to solve the technical problem of controlling political power. 


IV 


In liberal thought, and also in much ‘practical’ thinking about politics, 
the fact of having a ‘will to power’ is taken as more significant than the 
particular content of such a will. Yet, since power is a relationship and 
usually identified with that of commanding, there must be a content which 
has the social character of a policy. What often confuses the issue is variation 
in the attitudes of politicians and rulers. Some are interested primarily in 
the social policy they hope to implement, and will often express it in terms 
of ideals which they see themselves as serving; others are so absorbed in 
the mechanics of political life that they regard social policies as merely 
instruments for the achievement of a position they seek. Most politicians 
probably swing between the two interpretations of their own activity 
according to mood. What the politician thinks he is doing is largely a 
personal matter, depending upon the illusions he must cherish in adjusting 
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himself to his social and psychological environment. What he actually does 
is determined by the current social and political structure of which he is 
himself a part. It is pointless to ask whether Robespierre was really forced 
by his political ideals into implementing a policy of terror, or forced by 
sadistic impulses into professing a set of ideals which would lead to his 
implementing a policy of terror. What made the reign of terror possible 
was the social and political dominance of others who shared the same 
combination of impulses. The personal question is better left to the bio- 
grapher. 

We have already argued that the conception of power is a complex 
abstraction arising from the limited view of politics held by politicians 
themselves. Further, that it inevitably suggests the illogical view that rulers 
have a special kind of freedom; that they are the active initiators of a chain 
of events which culminate in effects bearing on the ruled, who thus, in 
democratic ideology, stand in need of some sort of protection. Sometimes 
itis understood as the relation of command holding either between human 
beings or between entities reducible to human beings, and sometimes as 
the end of a certain kind of individual striving and endeavour. 

Yet we have not fully explored the extent of its vagueness. The clue here 
is given in two recurrent phrases of political theory making use of the 
conception. One is the metaphor of ‘power-holders’, where what is being 
held is never made clear—and indeed cannot, in the nature of the con- 
ception, be made clear. The other is the prevalent definition of politics as 
‘nothing else but the struggle for power’. The phrase ‘nothing else but’, 
which is always dangerous in the elaboration of a theory, is here safe- 
guarded by the vagueness of ‘power’. For this definition reveals quite 
clearly that there are contexts in which the plausibility of ‘power’ rests 
upon its equivalence to ‘being able’. The disadvantage of the latter phrase 
is that it immediately leads on to an unspecified something: ‘being able to 
do what?’ whereas ‘power’ has the look of a concrete and determinate 
something which can be a suitable resting place for a definition. The defini- 
tion here is in fact applicable to any social activity at all. Social life, agri- 
culture, football, or commerce, might all be defined as ‘nothing else but 
the struggle for power’. (All social life, indeed, has been taken, in Adlerian 
terms, to be a struggle for power.) It follows that in so far as the struggle 
for power satisfies us more as a definition of politics than as a definition 
of anything else this is due to the additional connotations of ‘political 
power’, 

Of these connotations, that of commanding is far the most important. 
Yet commanding is but a small part of political activity, as it is a small part 
of anything we do. The understanding of situations and the solving of prob- 
lems bulks far larger in any political work. Yet it is the commanding— 
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‘having one’s one way’—which appeals so strongly to fantasy, and which 
is so overemphasized when politics is seen as the exercise of ‘power’. 
This criticism is primarily but not entirely of logical importance, for use 
of the conception of power affects our ‘map’ of the subject—what it has  gef 
become fashionable to call the “conceptual framework’. Both the facts we § jg n 
notice and the way we interpret them are so determined. Men do not § pum 
struggle for some mysterious thing or position ‘power’ which they then proc 
‘hold’. What is called ‘power’ is a complex relation which includes not § gens 
simply a commander and a commanded, but also includes a content of the § com 
command—in other words, a social policy. It is quite fatal to ignore this very 
content, for the point of political struggle resides precisely there.’ Stalin § of ¢} 
was not preferred because of his paternal moustache, or Napoleon because | W 
of his sexual prowess. Both men embodied a vision of the future, the success feel 
of one policy rather than another. If we choose to concentrate on the § poti 
manceuvres in which such men engaged as their ambition flowered, we § of ¢, 
simply describe a social situation. To pack a bureaucratic apparatus with § indi 
one’s supporters is not merely a move in the game; it is the development § ‘Iti 
of a new social and political situation, emerging out of limited possibilities, | But 
and in its turn opening up further possibilities. None of this is to deny we ¢ 
importance to the personalities of the men involved. Political skill? is f pein 
always important, and gifted men may bring a weak movement to victory. § js nc 
Logically speaking, ‘Politics is nothing else but the struggle for power’ § we 
is in the same position as ‘Everyone seeks happiness’, and there are many § have 
similarities between the two propositions. Just as happiness is a by-product | Fam 
of social activities, but cannot be a direct object of striving (though some § whic 
may persuade themselves that it is so for them), so power is also a by-product § poin 
of a certain kind of social activity. Just as rejection of ‘happiness’ leads to f has! 
(and derives from) the reconstitution of qualitative differences between § avoj 
various kinds of activity (e.g. poetry and pushpin) which cannot validly be § sens 
brought to the same market, so also the rejection of ‘power’ leads us to § vent 
recognize the qualitative differences between the various activities upon whic 
which the social compromise is based and whose interrelations constitute 
the field of political activity. Just as happiness, when pressed, collapses into 















Thus the view, cited above, that power is in itself neutral, and to be judged according 












to the way it is used, can be dismissed. For what exists is a situation in which something is N 
being done, and we judge the act, not the end. The logical position here is the same as with § theo 
other terms for which the same claim is made—terms like ‘talent’, ‘intelligence’, ‘wealth’, &. solu 
All describe kinds of power. But power without a content is an impossibility. The assertion 
is rather like saying we can’t judge the back legs of a horse till we see what the front legs f Need 
are going to do. Sc 
? Yet what looks like skill may on examination turn out to be some such factor as . 
singlemindedness—or total possession by a movement. Lenin was not necessarily a more — Vari¢ 
skilful man than Kerensky, but he was certainly more singleminded, and the policy he § tion; 
supported was a good deal more simple than the balancing act attempted by Kerensky. FB. 
This singlemindedness might in other circumstances have been fatal. ing t 
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amatter of preference, and the formula ‘everyone seeks happiness’ reduces 
to the tautology of ‘everyone prefers what he prefers’, so also ‘power’, 
on being examined, collapses into a matter of ‘being able’, and the power 
definition of politics can be abbreviated without loss of meaning to: ‘Politics 
is nothing else but struggle’—but so, as we have observed, is everything 
human. The mystery of power is thus like many another mystery the 
product of confusion and emptiness. It is human life which is in a certain 
sense mysterious, not power. Power as an explanatory abstraction may be 
compared to a bright light shining on objects from the side: lighting up a 
very little of everything, but illuminating nothing completely. We see a little 
of the side, but the face remains obscure. 

What has made men cling to the conception of political power is a warm 
feeling that it keeps them earthbound. The exercise of political power is a 
notion which attaches primarily to human beings and gives us a wide choice 
of content. To talk of ‘activities’ and ‘movements’, schemes in which the 
individual is merely incidental, looks as though we have forgotten that 
‘ultimately’ political life is made up of the interaction of human beings. 
But political life is simply political life, and there’s an end of it. Whether 
we describe it as a matter of ‘interpersonal relations’, ‘interacting human 
beings’, or ‘complex of activities’, we do not escape from abstraction. There 
isnothing ultimate about a ‘human being’ even though as a matter of faith 
we may feel something ultimate in human beings. Familiar abstractions 
have not ceased to be abstractions because they have become familiar. 
Familiarity has bred content, but not insight. There is no field of inquiry 
which has suffered as much as politics from the dominance of extraneous 
points of view, propaganda, special interest; with the result that politics 
has been saddled with a collection of unsuitable categories which we cannot 
avoid thinking of as ‘ultimate’ or ‘fundamental’. The rigid grip of ‘common- 
sense certainties’ (closely co-operating with democratic ideology) has pre- 
vented our conceptions from having that fluidity and variety of approach 
which are the necessary accompaniments of any coherent explanation. 


v 


No explanation of ‘political power’ can be exclusively political. A social 
theory is always implied, and it must be made explicit if a satisfactory 
solution to the intellectual problem of power is to be achieved. All that 
need concern us now is the merest sketch of the outlines of such a theory. 

Social and political life can be, and is, interpreted according to a great 
Variety of distinctions, and the usefulness of a particular system of distinc- 
tions depends on what we are trying to do. For such purposes as administer- 
ing the law, carrying on social life, and the stating of a democratic ideology, 
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the system based on the human individual is perfectly satisfactory, but if 
we are trying to explain political life (rather than reform it), some other 
system is likely to take us further. Lasswell and Kaplan! suggest that ‘the 
act’ is the unit of social thought, but they go on to define politics in terms 
of ‘interpersonal relations’. In other words, acts are primarily grouped 
according to the human individual who performs them; other groupings 
are secondary. But acts may also be seen in terms of ‘activities’? and ‘ways 
of life’—indeed we frequently do supplement our individualist habits by 
speaking in this way. This allows activities to be studied and explained 
irrespective of the particular minds in which they happen to be located, 
and the individual ceases to be the ‘one’ or the ‘whole’ of which his acts 
are part. 

Society seen in this way appears as a complex of activities, carried on 
by people and in a state of constant but rather slow change—except in 
revolutionary periods. One person may get sick of football and take up 
chess; but football and chess are being as constantly replenished by new 
individuals as they are being deserted by others. But social and political 
life are never stable and changeless, whatever variations there may be in 
the rate of change. The village glee club and the national legislature must 
each struggle against threats Loth to their present constitution and also to 
their very existence. Activities generate institutions and flow through them, 
while the constant erosions of human development undermine some of 
these institutions and build up others. Struggle, as Hobbes reminds us, 
ceases only in death. We may add that the yearning for security and an end 


* Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power and Society, Yale University Press, 
1950, p. 3. 

. ‘Activity’ is a vague and general word, and elaboration of this kind of theory would 
have to anchor it more securely than is possible in the sketch attempted here. I have simply 
drawn on that tradition of political thinking in which the term is an important component— 
viz. the political pluralism which became distinctive early in the century. Thus Arthur 
Bentley, in The Process of Government (Principia Press, Bloomington, Indiana, 1908), 
asserted that activities were the ‘raw material’ of politics. He describes them (p. 179) as ‘the 
doings of wanting-knowing men in masses’. His book is a stimulating and pioneering work, 
even though at times his struggle with his raw material (in a style which might be described 
as academic Whitmanesque) reminds one of Captain Ahab and the Whale. This tradition 
of pluralism was for a long period more or less submerged by the forces of Marxism, 
‘power’ thinking and contemporary urgency—a trend which, as has often been noted, is 
precisely exemplified in the intellectual career of Harold Laski. Pluralism is now in the 
course of revival. 

Much other material is relevant to this sketch, especially the analysis of activities found 
in various writings of Professor Oakeshott, such as ‘Rational Conduct’ in the Cambridge 
Journal, vol. iv, No. 1, 1950. 

A rigorous, philosophical exposition of pluralistic social thinking (and one to which | 
am greatly indebted) is to be found in a series of articles in the Australasian Journal of 
Psychology and Philosophy during the thirties and forties by John Anderson, P. H. Partridge, 
and others. Here the word ‘movement’ is stressed more than ‘activity’. A distinction between 
the two things is important to any development of the theory. Artistic activities, for example, 
are continuous, while ‘movements’ like romanticism or surrealism affect the manner and 
the products of the activity. 
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to change is no less persistent, pervading the work of all but a few of those 
who write of political life. But if society depended upon nothing more than 
the restless inclinations of human beings, then no settled life would be 
possible. 

Some system of order is both inherent in and necessary to all activities, 
and politics is the defining and securing of such an order. Hobbes makes 
the point that any order is better for everybody than none. Yet it is also 
true that no existing order seems best for any particular activity or institu- 
tion. Even where the rate of change is slow enough to obscure the fact, 
society is always a compromise between conflicting institutions, principles, 
and activities. Institutions are always being tempted to press for better 
conditions; they are usually concerned not merely to survive but also to 
expand. The most obvious sort of explanation for this is that fear and 
insecurity produce the desire for growing even stronger. This is certainly 
not a complete explanation; one important factor is that every important 
institution (such as the military, religious, or commercial) generates a 
picture of the sort of society in which it could best flourish and in which 
its standards would least be flouted. When formulated as demands, prin- 
ciples, rights, this sort of conflict is the main material with which politics 
deals. Apart from this kind of conflict, there is also a body of impulses 
towards disorder, sometimes measurable in terms of the withdrawal of 
people from society: Durkheim’s conception of anomie deals with this 
phenomenon. Sometimes this disorder is casual and temporary, sometimes 
itcan create movements dedicated to radical social change, like the Nazi 
movement. 

Any institution faces a variety of challenges, some external, some internal. 
A State has external enemies which may try to destroy it, or may attempt 
toundermine its authority by appeals to its subjects. A Church faces oppo- 
sition from other religious institutions, from the arguments of non-believers, 
from internal groups considering that its doctrines are too liberal, or too 
rigid. Many threats are due to what are considered irrational factors—such 
as caprice and boredom; forces that are a nuisance to churches and states, 
and not infrequently fatal to smaller and less entrenched institutions. 
Politics, then, is to be found everywhere in social life, as much present in 
the family as in the State. For even in the family, or the club, one can find 
all the recognized phenomena of political life: conflict and co-operation, 
revolution and reaction, shifts in the balance of power and thermidorian 
teactions. The desire for stability finds its expression in the setting up of 
institutions which themselves demand and cultivate that stability. 

Political activity seems rational because it cannot help but try to ensure 
stability and permanence in an institution. The rational element is apparent, 
in that politicians must always consider what is logically involved in the 
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various moods and demands appearing within an institution or a society. 
If a people is undergoing a warlike mood, then the government must either 
prosecute the war, which will soon involve coercion of those who tire of 
war and yearn for peace, or else it must resist demands for war, which will 
involve some suppression of the war party. Further, those holding power 
are by no means free and impartial agents in this situation, seeking the one 
right policy which is thought to be in the long-term interests of the society, 
They will themselves either share or reject the mood of the people, with 
inevitable modifications arising out of their special position—a position 
which inevitably leads to tensions between the rulers and the ruled. Ifa 
people is sufficiently determined on a policy, then not infrequently politi. 
cians resisting the policy will be replaced by politicians such as are 
generated by any powerful movement and dedicated to its implementation. 
It is very rare to find any policy which can be carried out without some 
sanctions against some interest in the society, so that coercion is the inevi- 
table accompaniment of all politics; and where liberal ideas are common 
currency, opponents of a policy enforced by coercion are likely to present 
the matter as an ‘abuse of power’. 

The political organization of institutions always has a hierarchical 
character. Sometimes politics can be a career, and at the bottom of the 
hierarchy one finds young and barely differentiated individuals whose 
social role is still, so to speak, fluid. At the top are older, more experienced 
and more committed individuals. The life of the individual in this context 
is a progressive involvement in activities, in such a way that his involvement 
excludes very much progress in other fields. In this sense it is work which 
makes us what we are, relating the individual to the structure of society. 
It often happens that revolutionary periods generate puritanic attitudes— 
seriousness, a concern for duty, and a love of austerity—for such things 
help to hold the fear of anarchy at bay. 

Political life can be recognized by the existence of a hierarchy and the 
exercise of coercion enforcing a social policy. These may be regarded as 
defining characteristics of any political system. The one social function 
which political activity cannot help carrying out is the enforcement of 
some principle of permanence and stability. This is true even of revolv- | 
tionaries, who guide first a particular political movement, and later, if they 
are successful, the State itself. Politics is a social activity like any other, 
but in the State itself we find those special features which have so fascinated 
political philosophers. Since our thinking is saturated in hierarchical 
assumptions, we say that the State is ‘above’ society. Universities art 
regulated by senates, families by parents, churches by convocations, and 
so on; but all these organizations are themselves regulated by the State. 
It is the regulator of regulators, and its problems are consequently often 
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of a correspondingly greater complexity. And although church govern- 
ment, for example, may often involve problems as general and as complex 
as the government of any State, we do not usually feel that so much depends 
upon the outcome. 

Thus one special difficulty of governing States is the fact that, being 
more complicated than institutions, the principles of development and 
stability are much harder to determine. The politician is always left with 
a choice of interpretation in the factors which he must balance in order 
to govern. All possible policies will involve coercion in some degree. The 
belief in an objective right way existing at any time for any State has been 
asserted most strikingly by Rousseau in his conception of the General Will. 
But Rousseau gives very little guide as to its content (from what we are 
told about it, it seems to amount to a demand for rational consistency), 
and further, he recognizes that the size of the State makes the principle 
harder to discover. He is also prepared to sanction a type of fiction prevalent 
in political thinking, when he argues that the right policy for the State is 
necessarily the right policy for every individual; and therefore that the 
individual may be coerced in the name of a rational freedom. What con- 
flicts with this kind of freedom is allowed only the inferior reality of a 
special interest. The security of an institution does sometimes demand the 
sacrifice of individuals; and it almost invariably involves the suppression 
of some of the policies adopted by individuals. It is, of course, not always 
true that what is suppressed is less worthy, less real, or less ethical than the 
official policy to which it must give way. We must also question the assump- 
tion, stated by Rousseau and often implied by others, that one set of correct 
principles does exist at any time for the right regulation of the State. Some 
kinds of policy, no doubt, are more ‘artificial’ than others, and the liberal 
criterion of the amount of force required to maintain a State is not without 
value. But politicians must always choose, and the belief that there is an 
infallible set of correct principles to guide the choice is a dangerous illusion. 
It is not even the case that such principles exist somewhere beyond the 
range of human discovery; for the politician must always be choosing be- 
tween incommensurables. 

Political activity is the enforcement of certain general principles on a 
complex society. Sometimes these principles are believed to constitute a 
unity which can be described by some such name as ‘the common good’ 
or, from an external point of view, the ‘national interest’; but we have just 
considered the grounds for rejecting such notions as belonging to political 
propaganda, not to political theory. What conditions do determine political 
regulation? They can conveniently be grouped under four headings, each 
of which has been extensively studied by political philosophers. 


The first is traditional. Such influences are the most difficult to study 
5540.7.3 U 
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because the more they are formulated, the less they operate as traditional 
influences. They affect both rulers and ruled, and sometimes they are 
described as a ‘style’ of politics. Whatever innovations arise have to be 
assimilated to these traditional influences, and no error of political judge. 
ment has been more disastrous in the twentieth century than the ignoring 
of this fact. The political thinker most obviously concerned with these 
influences was Burke, and it is significant that he became articulate about 
his attachment to tradition with some reluctance, as political crisis after 
political crisis more or less forced him to express himself. The more he 
expressed his political views, the more he came to formulate them as 
recommendations: that politicians ought to be guided by the historical 
traditions of the society they rule. As such they cease to be a genuinely 
traditional influence on politics and become a doctrine. The important 
point is rather that it is impossible to ignore political traditions; they are 
vital limiting conditions on the implementation of any policy, whether 
politicians like it and consciously recognize it, or not. 

The second influence is the doctrinal or ideological element in politics, 
one which is a standing temptation to all political thinkers, including even 
those like Burke who explicitly reject it as a guide to political action. Such 
doctrines are a current interpretation of political life, usually demanding 
their own implementation. Democracy and Communism, in their very dif- 
ferent ways, would be contemporary examples of such ideologies; but they 
are perfectly definite and relatively elaborate doctrines. Politicians are often 
guided by a mere handful of maxims. Politics where principle is thought 
to be absent is usually called opportunist—but it is doubtful if complete 
opportunism is a logical possibility, since some lines of political action are 
always preferred to others on grounds of general principle. 

The third influence is popular—some conception and interpretation of 
what the people want; obviously it is a factor which varies immensely 
according to the political system. But even in the most rigid despotism it 
probably operates from time to time, at least in matters to which the 
authorities are indifferent. 

The fourth influence is one we have already considered; namely that 
of consistency or coherence of a political policy. All measures must be 
evaluated in terms of their consequences, and a decision taken about 
incompatible policies. There are certain ‘political realities’ which must 
always be taken into account. A small nation, for example, no matter how 
bellicose its traditions, however strongly the populace may feel about goins 
to war, no matter how pressing a doctrine may enjoin a duty of aggression, 
cannot thoughtlessly involve itself in an aggressive war against a crushingly 
superior neighbour. No doubt there are many instances where these cot- 


* See Political Education, by Michael Oakeshott (Cambridge, 1951). 
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siderations have been neglected, but no disaster-prone political system can 
long survive. Each group has certain standing interests of which the politi- 
cians are usually the best judges, and in defence of which they may be 
forced into undemocratic innovations which go against all accepted 
doctrines. Something of this kind of situation faced the British government 
during the nineteen-thirties, in its need to consider some defence against 
the likelihood of military aggression. 

This is a rather summary enumeration; no doubt these four headings 
could for various purposes be either expanded or contracted; and they 
are more useful in describing contemporary systems than some that have 
existed in the past. Yet they have a traditional sanction, and they are further 
useful in that most political philosophers, like most governments, have been 
more conspicuously influenced by one or two of them than by the others. 
To attempt a general explanation of political life must involve one in 
accounting for all influences, as also for the way in which some states are 
sometimes more influenced by one than by others. And more relevantly to 
our present purpose, it is a way of presenting political power as the carrying 
on of a social activity as much subject to limits as any other. The ‘holders 
of power’ always in some sense command the actions of others in society, 
and sometimes they use force; they may indeed commit all manner of 
errors and they sometimes, like other men, act evilly. But their range of 
choice is not as great, nor their decisions as arbitrary, as some who counsel 
us always to suspect power seem to suggest. 

The work of politicians must be seen within the context of movements 
that men ‘catch’ as certainly as they catch colds, and which lead them to 
scheme, to write manifestoes and political argument, to build barricades, 
and to torment themselves with mental conflict. They are not ‘above’ these 
movements, nor do they manipulate them for their own ends or work on 
them as the sculptor works on his material. Politicians are part of move- 
ments, though their relation to movements is different. Only by seeing rulers 
and ruled within the framework of a single process can one escape from 
attributing a false freedom to the holders of power as against those over 
whom they exercise their sway. But the mere use of the conception of power 
isa standing temptation to introduce this kind of logical discontinuity. 
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DEMOCRACY—A METHOD OR A VALUE? 


HOWARD WARRENDER 
The Queen's University of Belfast 


WHat can be said for J. S. Mill’s defence of liberal democracy? This question is revived 
through the appearance of an essay in the same style by Mr. Greaves. Rejecting the 
linguistic approach to political philosophy, Mr. Greaves assigns the subject a more con- 
structive role—not to enunciate absolute values or metaphysical statements, but to support 
a programme or method.' 

A great deal of the book is spent in dissociating the author from vicious a priorism. 
Philosophers ought, by now, to have invented a symbol effecting this at one stroke. The 
State is one association among many; its ends have no absolute priority—indeed its morality 
is often urged simply by those wishing others to conform to some standard pattern. We 
must reject, alike, metaphysical authoritarianism, historicism, social determinism or any 
appeal to absolute values. Political obligations spring from men’s purposes. In willing the 
end, they will the means and thus accept the means as an imperative. Thus, in agreed 
preferences and the beliefs they rest upon, lies the sole basis of authority. 

To say that values are relative to men’s judgements and purposes, however, is not to say 
that we cannot make useful generalizations about them. We make appraisals; but we give 
reasons for these appraisals, accept tests of consistency, attempt to harmonize objectives 
between people, and consider the effects of application. Mr. Greaves defends a qualified 
utilitarianism, in which the individual goals of self-realization and happiness are to be 
approached empirically. This still leaves room for the use of intelligence, discussion, and 
the education of tastes. The problem is to find common ground in making appraisals and 
to derive criteria inductively. There has grown up a corpus of fairly well-agreed values in 
civilized countries, based upon experience, and we need not be so diffident that we cannot, 
for example, condemn the Nazi concentration camps. Mr. Graves adds a plea for indi- 
viduality, to be protected from public opinion as well as from the state; and for tolerance 
and equality in matters of race, religion, and social class. Such a position is taken as 4 
support for democracy in the state and in other associations; and this Mr. Greaves defends, 
not as an embodiment of the majority principle, but as government by discussion and 
experiment. 

All this is worth saying, or saying again, and is set out with clarity. Mr. Greaves’s illus 
trations are interesting; sometimes he wanders into sociological or psychological fields, and 
it is refreshing to find an author more concerned with his problem than with the point 
where he should pass the file to the next academic bureaucrat. For an advanced student, 
however (and the following comment refers only to his case), the book is written at the 
wrong length. At this stage in the history of the problem, the bare outline could have been 
put more concisely, to avoid repetition and over-dilution. Alternatively, at the present 
length, the author could have discussed certain problems of application, though here it must 
be added that he suggests a future book on institutional and administrative implications. 

The trouble is that this theory does not come alive now until we consider the question 


! THE FOUNDATIONS OF POLITICAL THEORY. By u. R. G. GREAVES. (Allen & 
Unwin. Pp. 208. 21s.) 
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of application. The individualistic democracy advocated by Mill sets the problem of govern- 
ment as one primarily of elucidating values and is devised to allow a wide diversity of values 
to rise to the surface. Turning, however, to the problem of realizing values, it is more diffi- 
cult to regard democracy simply as a method consistent with all values. It tends to become 
a value itself, and therefore not always placed first in the total list of values. It is well 
known that democratic forms of government easily suffer if everyone wants quickly two 
bowls of rice instead of one, or if men are urgently preoccupied with defence from internal 
or external danger. It would be useful to have a realistic discussion on whether democracy 
ought to suffer. On this problem Mill left a loophole for himself by rnaintaining that his 
theory applied only beyond a certain level of civilization. Unless we use the word ‘civiliza- 
tion’ in a completely question-begging way, however, this distorts the issue, which is based 
upon circumstance rather than civilization. Even in a western democracy, how much unem- 
ployment would there have to be before one rated the form of government at a value below 
that of getting a job?; or how much danger, before one placed security first? It may be 
objected that this is just to pick out emergencies. But there are no emergencies in political 
theory; it is simply that situations where radical choices have to be faced are more infrequent 
in some societies than in others, but their theoretical significance is the same. 

I cannot see that Mr. Greaves has helped at all with this interesting and difficult problem, 
though he may do so later. It would have been appropriate here, because it is not strictly 
a matter of the application of democratic theory, but a part of the theory itself, which is 
otherwise incomplete. The question of the limits of the method advocated by Mr. Greaves 
is also clearly the question of its validity. There is, of course, an entirely different question 
of application where, for example, one discusses electoral systems or the schools from 
which civil servants are recruited, and this is concerned with institutional consequences. 
I very much hope that Mr. Greaves will develop his system, but that he will consider the 


first kind of application and not merely the second. Until then we cannot say how far he 
has escaped agnosticism. 


THE POLITICAL POWER OF 
BRITISH AGRICULTURE 


J. ROLAND PENNOCK 
Swarthmore College 


IN Britain as in America the political power of farmers is generally reputed to be great; 
and if, in fact, it is as great as it is thought to be it is out of proportion to their numbers. 
This well-known phenomenon hardly needs documentation. Attention may be called, how- 
ever, to the extent of agricultural subsidies in Great Britain, ranging between 65 and 100 
per cent. of the total net profits of the industry. Whatever may be the justifications for 
agricultural subsidies in Britain, it appears to be quite generally agreed among disinterested 
economists that the present level is too high. Moreover, there is other circumstantial evi- 
dence, if it is needed, of agriculture’s political power. For instance, when, in 1950, Labour 
Was sitting on the very edge of the seat of power, and when it was forced to choose between 
cutting agricultural income and raising the price of food, it followed the latter course. 


_' The Government discontinued its subsidy on feedingstuffs and decreased that on ferti- 
lizers, but it compensated the farmers (at least in part) for these cuts partly by introducing 
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Again, early in 1955, there is much to suggest that the results of the Price Review may have 
been influenced by political considerations. Costs for Review commodities had risen by 
£25 million. Since this sum is just equivalent to the estimated annual increase of farming 
efficiency, Exchequer principles called for no increase in guarantees or subsidies. In fact, 
however, the total of guarantees and subsidies was increased by approximately £40 million.' 
It is true that the balance of payments situation had recently taken a turn for the worse and 
also that the farmers had suffered severely from bad weather during the past year. In taking 
account of the latter consideration, however, the Government was admittedly departing 
from its own principles. One is entitled to suspect that the mood of ‘gloomy resentment’ 
that had prevailed at the annual meeting of the Farmers Union and the fact that at that 
meeting only a speech by the Chancellor of the Exchequer had headed off a direct vote of 
no confidence in the Government’s farm policy were not without effect. Off the record, 
government officials were willing to concede as much. In Parliament Labour members, not 
surprisingly, testified to the same effect. Mr. George Brown, who had been Parliamentary 
Secretary for Agriculture under the Labour Government, declared: ‘The price this year 
was very nearly not an agreed one. It became an agreed price only when someone politically 
a little higher than the Minister came along and said, “There will be an election soon, and 
we must have an agreed price.” The Council of the N.F.U. know that. My friends in the 
industry tell me what is happening.”? 

Perhaps the political strength of agriculture is nowhere better demonstrated than by the 
difficulties experienced by the Liberal Party in squaring its free trade, anti-subsidy principles 
with electoral expediency in the matter of agricultural policy. In 1953 the Party Assembly 
adopted a resolution calling for the gradual abandonment of guaranteed prices and assured 
markets for agriculture. This action not only called forth heated debate, but after its 
adoption, a Liberal candidate for Parliament announced that ‘speaking for at least twelve 
prospective parliamentary candidates, we do not feel we can fight an election on the present 
policy, and give notice that we cannot do so’.* Presumably as a consequence of this pressure, 
the resolution adopted by the 1954 Assembly was much more qualified, acknowledging the 
need to maintain agricultural subsidies at something like existing levels until free trade and 
competition were restored in accordance with other tenets of the Liberal programme. The 
same cross-pressures manifested themselves at by-elections during 1958. 

Still more recently the Labour Party’s pamphlet Prosper the Plough, as the title suggests, 
betokens the party’s continuing efforts to woo the farmer. The Times, commenting on the 
pamphlet, remarked that Labour’s agricultural policy is generally similar to that of the 
Conservatives, ‘but less astringent’. In this connexion it is interesting to note the fact that 
in recent years in both England and America it has been the party most closely associated 
with the urban masses that has most assiduously sought farmer support. It has been the 
Democrats in the United States who have fought for high, fixed price supports, while the 
Republicans struggled for lower, flexible supports; and in England the Conservatives, 
timidly but clearly, have been taking the lead in a policy of retrenchment with respect to 
agricultural subsidies. 

In two out of the last three years Price Reviews have ended in disagreement between the 
Government and the N.F.U.s. The Government has gone ahead with its decisions without 
agreement. Perhaps this departure from the previously prevailing pattern indicates that the 
Conservatives are becoming aware of the fact that the political significance of the agricul- 


certain new subsidies and partly—the significant point—by increasing the prices of milk 
and meat. See National Farmers Union for Scotland, Annual Report for the Year Ending 
28th February, 1951, pp. 29-30, and The Economist, vol. clviii, p. 697, 1 Apr. 1950. 

‘ See ‘Agriculture Act, 1947, Annual Review and Determination of Guarantees, 1955’, 
Cmd. 9406. 

? See ‘Resentment on the Farm’, The Economist, vol. clxxiv, 29 Jan. 1955, p. 345. 

> Parl. Deb. (Commons), vol. dxl, col. 1622, 3 May 1955. See also ibid., col. 1532. 

* Farmer and Stock-Breeder, vol. \xii, p. 57, 14-15 Apr. 1953. And see The Times, 4 Apt. 
1953, p. 3, col. a. 
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tural vote has been overrated. Whether or not that is the case,' it will be the thesis of this 
article that agriculture’s political power has indeed been largely based upon myth. 

In the first place, it is to be noted that the number of farmers is relatively small. Farmers 
and farm foremen in the United Kingdom numbered 290,000 in 1951, considerably less than 
| per cent. of the total electorate. If all persons engaged in ‘farm employment’ be included, 
the figure rises to 1-1 millions, slightly over 3 per cent. of the electorate. With all due 
allowances for wives, for persons engaged in servicing and supplying farmers, and the like, 
the extent of the farming interest remains relatively small. 

More specifically, however, it is pertinent to investigate the number of marginal agricul- 
tural constituencies. Defining this expression broadly to include any constituency in which 
the minority party appears to have a substantial likelihood of winning an election and 
which at the same time has a significant agricultural vote, it is my thesis that the number 
of such constituencies is very small. A marginal constituency will be defined more precisely 
as one in which the victorious candidate in the preceding General Election had a plurality 
of less than 8 per cent. of the total vote cast. (Almost identical results would be obtained 
by using the frequently mentioned but cruder definition of a plurality of less than 4,000 
votes.) The fairness of this test may be judged by reference to the thirty-seven British con- 
stituencies that changed hands in either of the last two elections.? In only four cases was 
the plurality at the previous election as much as 8 per cent. All four were cases in which 
there was a three-cornered fight in the previous election and only a two-party fight in the 
election in question. Moreover, and perhaps even more to the point, none of these cases 
was a county constituency, although seventeen such constituencies were included in the list. 
In the great bulk of the thirty-seven constituencies the previous plurality was under 4 per 
cent. In only four county constituencies did it exceed this mark. 

It should perhaps be remarked that no reference has been made in this connexion to the 
1950 General Election for two reasons, In the first place, boundary changes since the 1945 
election were so numerous and extensive that comparisons are largely meaningless. In the 
second place, even regardless of this fact the 1950 election, representing as it did a reaction 
from the almost revolutionary and certainly atypical 1945 election, can hardly be regarded 
as typical for the purpose of establishing what constitutes a marginal constituency. In any 
election where the reversal of political fortunes is so great, the party in power is bound to 
lose without reference to what happens to the relatively small agricultural vote.‘ 

According to this definition there were 55 marginal county constituencies in Great Britain 


' There are other reasons that may help explain what appears to be a slight but growing 
divergence between the parties on this matter. Subsidies run contrary to the general free 
enterprise policy that nowadays characterizes an important wing of the Conservative Party. 
On the other hand, the general ‘planning’ philosophy of the Labour Party conditions it 
more favourably to its agricultural programme of fixed prices, steadily expanding produc- 
tion, and continued subsidies at existing or higher rates as the goal of expanding production 
would seem to require. 

* Birmingham Northfield is omitted from the list of constituencies that changed hands in 
1951, although it is included by The Times House of Commons, 1951 (London, 1951), p.215. 
it was won by Labour in both General Elections, but the Member elected in 1951 changed 
toan Independent before 1955. 

* They were Berwick and East Lothian (4-2 per cent.), Anglesey (6-6 per cent.), Merioneth 
(43 per cent.), and The Wrekin (7-3 per cent.). All cases but the last were complicated by 
third party interventions. 

* It may be noted, however, that of the eighty British Parliamentary constituencies whose 
boundaries were unchanged between 1945 and 1950 twelve changed hands in 1950, nine of 

, them as between major parties. Only two were county constituencies; but these two went 
Conservative in spite of the fact that in 1945 the Labour Party had won by large majorities. 
They were Lanark (with a 31-5 per cent. Labour majority in 1945) and Brentford and 
Chiswick (with a 15-3 per cent. Labour majority in 1945). Three of the other switches were 
in constituencies (Hendon North, Heston and Isleworth, and Mitcham) in which the other 
party had had 1945 majorities ranging from 12:1 per cent. to 15:4 per cent. The correspond- 
ing figure in the other seven cases in no instance exceeded 5-8 per cent. 
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as revealed by the 1955 general election. Many of them are highly urbanized and only, 
few appear to contain a politically significant proportion of farmers. Using data from the 
1951 census it is possible to derive the number of males fifteen years of age and over 
classified as engaged in ‘agricultural occupations’ and to compare these figures with the 
total electorate in each constituency.’ This figure includes an indeterminable number of 
workers who are under voting age. Moreover, of all those classified as being engaged in 
‘agricultural occupations’, less than 30 per cent. are ‘farmers’ or ‘farm foremen’. The buk 
are agricultural labourers. To what extent the latter group could be expected to be actively 
concerned about agricultural prosperity it is difficult to say. On the other hand, wives not 
‘gainfully employed’ in agriculture are not included; and neither are the small-town 
merchants whose business depends heavily upon agricultural prosperity. 


TABLE 1 
Marginal Agricultural Constituencies 





Plurality as percentage 
Constituency of total vote cast (1955) Agricultural index 


ENGLAND 
Buckingham. 
Cornwall North . 
Maldon 
Grantham . ‘ ? 
Rutland and Stamford 
King’s Lynn . 
Norfolk North . 
Norfolk South . . 
Norfolk South-West . 
Eye : 
Devizes 
Westbury 

WALES 
Carmarthen 
Pembroke . 

SCOTLAND 
Berwick & E. Lothian 
Inverness . r “ 





8-4 
13°7 
10-1 
12:2 
16°3 
15-7 
16°3 
19-1 
23-0 
29°6 


8:8 


14:8 
12:3 


VA UAH SHYUWuUnmsyd 
CH C2 PRODKKHWISGHWUAY 


1 








NO 


5:2 
8-9 





To reach a working definition of an ‘agricultural constituency’, I have combined two 
methods. In the first place, I have talked with a number of persons who are knowledgeable 
in this matter—persons in party headquarters, professional students of British politics, 
Members of Parliament from rural areas, and journalists. In this way I developed a pre 
liminary list of constituencies where it was felt that the agricultural vote was politically 
significant. Next, taking my list of marginal constituencies, I have computed the percentage 


of the 1955 electorate in each of these constituencies constituted by the males in the consti: § 


tuency classified by the 1951 census as engaged in ‘agricultural occupations’. These per 
centages range from insignificant figures (at least five county constituencies are composed 
entirely of borough and urban districts) to a maximum of 29°6 per cent. (Eye). Eye apart, 
only one exceeds 20 per cent.—South-West Norfolk, with 23 per cent. 

All of the constituencies that have been seriously suggested as ‘agricultural’ turn out to 
have an index of over 8 per cent. (I assure the reader that the appearance of the number 8 
in each of my definitions is pure coincidence!) Moreover, the validity of the proposition that 
no constituency with a lower agricultural index should be taken into account is borne out 


1 Partly for simplicity’s sake the figures for males only is used. The number of females 
employed in agricultural occupations is so small (less than 10 per cent. of the total in this 
classification) that it can safely be disregarded for present purposes. 
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by inspection of the marginal constituencies that fall between 5 and 8 on the agricultural 
scale, They are The Wrekin (6:8 per cent.), Leek (about 5-7 per cent.), and Peterborough 
(5-1 per cent.). It is unlikely that anyone familiar with these constituencies would hold that 
agricultural interests in any of them are large enough to be politically significant. Inciden- 
tally, it is to be noted that even if the definition of an agricultural constituency were lowered 
by one percentage point, to 7 per cent., it would not affect the results. In either case, we 
come out with a total of fifteen marginal agricultural constituencies (see Table 1). Three 
of these fall in the doubtful area of those with agricultural indexes between 8 and 10 per cent. 


TABLE 2 


Additions to List of Marginal Agricultural Constituencies as 
produced by Liberalized Definitions 





Plurality as percentage 
Constituency of total vote cast (1955) Agricultural index 
Mid-Bedford . : : i 10°5 
Cambridgeshire. : ; 30:0 
Gloucestershire West . ; 77 
Brigg. ° : ° : 10°8 
Banbury ; ‘ , : 9-3 














Although it is believed that the definition of a marginal constituency used here is entirely 
fair for the purpose, it may be of interest to indicate what would happen if it were expanded 
to include those in which the 1955 plurality was between 8 and 10 per cent. of the total 
vote cast. Doing so would add five agricultural constituencies to our list. If, by a further 
liberalization of our definitions, constituencies with agricultural indexes between 7 and 8 
per cent. were added, we would find one more marginal agricultural constituency on our 
list, Gloucestershire West. The details appear in Table 2. 

On the other hand, it is to be noted that among our original list of sixteen marginal 
agricultural constituencies, there were three in which the real contest was between one of 
the major parties and a Liberal or Independent candidate (Carmarthen, Pembroke, and 
Inverness). In areas of Liberal strength, and especially in these Welsh and Scottish consti- 
tuencies, where nationalistic issues assume considerable weight, it may be doubted whether 
agricultural issues are of even as much importance as the extent of farming might suggest. 

On the basis of the analysis above it seems fair to conclude that the political power of 
British agriculture (at least in so far as it arises from estimates of electoral advantage) is 
based more on myth than on fact. Many people assert—persons in key positions in the 
party organizations—that the agricultural vote is very important, that as many as thirty, 
forty, or even fifty constituencies may turn on it.' The facts do not appear to bear out this 
widely held belief. A dozen or at most sixteen would be a more realistic figure. 


* Such statements have been made to me by leading politicians of both major political 
parties. Somewhat more modestly, Mr. Sydney Dye (earlier and subsequently a Labour 
MP.) told the 1954 Annual Labour Conference that there were two dozen marginal seats 
where the agricultural vote would be decisive. Farmer and Stock-Breeder, vol. \xviii (26-27 
Oct. 1954), p. 27. Those who cite the larger figures often seem to have in mind those county 
constituencies won by Labour in 1945 and subsequently lost to the Conservatives. Over- 
looking the important factor of boundary changes, I find thirty-four such constituencies; 
but only nine of them (Buckingham, Cambridgeshire, Maldon, King’s Lynn, Norfolk North, 
Norfolk South, Norfolk South-West, Taunton, and Berwick and East Lothian) fall within 
my definition of an agricultural constituency. Perhaps loose thinking on this whole subject 
has been encouraged by the too-easy assumption that the farm vote is politically significant 
in all county constituencies. With respect to the nine enumerated constituencies, it should 
be further observed that one clearly and another probably have dropped out of the 
‘marginal’ category (Taunton and Cambridgeshire, respectively). 
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Moreover, it is of interest to note that the top six marginal constituencies in terms of 
agricultural indexes (ranging from 15-7 per cent. to 29°6 per cent.) are all from East Anglia, 
four of them in the county of Norfolk. This is an area of erstwhile Liberal strength and is 
generally recognized as being politically atypical. Two of its constituencies are now repre- 
sented by Labour members, one of them having the distinction of being the only Division 
in the whole United Kingdom in which a Labour candidate displaced an incumbent Con- 
servative in 1955. It is also the only area in the country in which agricultural labour is 
highly organized, a further factor contributing to Labour strength and hence to the marginal 
character of this agricultural area. Since other agricultural areas of the country do not have 
this combination of characteristics, the likelihood that the future may see a marked increase 
of marginal agricultural constituencies is to that extent diminished. 

One can only conclude that the voting power of British agriculture is very slight, and is 
likely to become even less, as industry continues to expand and the efficiency of agriculture 
to increase. If political parties support agricultural subsidies because they think such a 
policy is sound for the country as a whole, that is a matter with which we are not presently 


concerned. But if they do so in the hope of increasing their representation in Parliament, 
they have little to gain. 


INDO-CHINA AND MALAYA: FOUR BOOKS' 


F. G. CARNELL 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Oxford 


THESE four books illustrate some of the problems confronting Westerners who have the 
itch to write or rewrite Asian history now that the rise and fulfilment of nationalism have 
raised doubts about the validity of the old-style ‘European-centred’ colonial approach. 
Much of South-East Asia’s history has been written by European colonial officials, most of 
whom have painted tiny canvases with a very fine brush. Immersing themselves in the 
minutiae of pre-history, archaeology, ethnology, and linguistics, they have seen themselves, 
in the main, as Orientalists rather than as historians, When they have turned to history they 
have either lost themselves in the by-paths of exotic specialisms or simply extolled the 
mission civilisatrice of Europe in Asia. There is now a general feeling that the time is ripe 
for a reassessment of the printed material which will take account of the neglected history 
of Asian peoples themselves, and which will at the same time present that history in read- 
able form. The main problem is exactly how this is to be done. 

The two books on Indo-China are by transatlantic authors who are very critical of the 
old closed shop of South-East Asian scholarship. As an attempted piece of historical 
revision, Mr. Buttinger’s full-scale history of Veitnam from pre-historic times to 1900 is 
the more interesting of the two. It will undoubtedly irritate the South-East Asian ‘specialists’ 
who accuse new-comers of undue levity if they dare to go into print without a working 


' THE SMALLER DRAGON: A POLITICAL HISTORY OF VIETNAM. By JosEPH 
BUTTINGER. (Stevens, Atlantic Books. Pp. 535. 45s.) 

A SHORT HISTORY OF CAMBODIA. By MarTIN F. HERZ. (Stevens, Atlantic Books. 
Pp. 141. 25s.) 

INDIGENOUS POLITICAL SYSTEMS OF WESTERN MALAYA. By J. M. GULLICK. 


(Athlone Press, University of London; London School of Economics Monographs on Social 
Anthropology. Pp. 151. 25s.) 


MALAYA: A POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC APPRAISAL. By LENNOX A. MILLS. 
(Minnesota University Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. 234. 30s.) 
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knowledge of Sanskrit, Pali, Chinese, Annamese, Dutch, French, and Portuguese. Mr. 
Buttinger cheerfully admits that he has none of the technical equipment alleged to be 
necessary to write South-East Asian history. He has been spurred to write simply by the 
conviction that the French have left the history of Vietnam in a dreadful mess, mainly 
through their lack of interpretative insight. Mr. Buttinger’s ‘open sesame’ is simple. As an 
anticommunist crusader who paid a fleeting visit to Vietnam in 1954 as head of the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee, he was much impressed both then and later by the unexpected 
power of survival of the South. He believes that this ‘miracle’ can be understood only in 
the light of Vietnam’s past. He has accordingly built his history around the central theme 
of Vietnamese resistance to foreign domination. His book is about an alleged national 
tradition—the tenacious will of the Annamites to survive as a unified people with a distinc- 
tive civilization, despite lengthy times of troubles like the early Chinese and later French 
conquests. 

Mr. Buttinger is at times rather exasperating in his brashness. His central theme is not 
as original as he seems to think, although it is true it has never been so thoroughly developed 
before. And his apotheosis of a heroic, freedom-loving peasantry, dedicated for the past 
900 years to a struggle to the death against Chinese and European intruders, is a trifle naive 
in its anti-colonialism. It leads him to underestimate both the Chinese and French contribu- 
tions to Vietnamese civilization. It must also be said that the book is both heavy to hold 
and heavy to read—nearly half of it is taken up with footnotes. Nevertheless, because of 
his main theme, his broad sweep, and close analysis of the French printed material, Mr. 
Buttinger’s book is something of a landmark in the writing of Vietnamese history. It stands 
in marked contrast to much of the tedious dynastic history of the ‘specialists’ which, with 
its endless enumeration of royal lineages and proliferating genealogies, often looks less like 
historical work than a telephone directory. 

Mr. Herz, like Mr. Buttinger, also has some severe things to say about the way in which 
the South-East Asian ‘specialists’ have neglected general political history. A United States 
Foreign Service official who recently spent two years in Pnom Penh, he was shocked to find 
there was no general history of Cambodia either in French or English, He has tried to write 
asuccinct account for the layman which will ‘avoid the shortcomings of the learned litera- 
ture’. He has thus firmly resisted the fascination of Angkor. He is less interested in the 
significance of the smile on the face of the Bayon than in the course of Cambodian history 
since the decay of Khmer civilization. He has concentrated on the French protectorate, the 
winning of independence, what he calls the ‘agony of Cambodian democracy’, and the 
country’s struggle to avoid absorption by its more powerful Asian neighbours. 

Mr. Herz’s book, though slight, has some lively comment on modern Cambodian politics. 
It is especially informative on the leadership role of the astute ex-king, Sihanouk. Like 
most Americans writing on this region, Mr. Herz is sad to think how much the United 
States is misunderstood, and not everyone will agree with his strictures on Sihanouk’s 
neutralist foreign policy. Nor is his style always beyond reproach (e.g. at page 89—‘With 
the advice of his wily Prime Minister Penn Nouth and the young razor-sharp counselor 
Sam Sary, the King now entered the arena of international politics’). 

In contrast, the authors of the two books on Malaya are South-East Asian ‘specialists’, 
and thus represent the kind of scholarship which, in the eyes of Messrs. Herz and Buttinger, 
has been encumbered either by too much of the wrong kind of knowledge or by too 
‘European-centred’ a view of Asian affairs. Mr. Gullick, who has been a district officer in 
Malaya, belongs to a service which has been particularly strong in scholar officials. Judging 
from his book, no one can say that he has not been alive both to the need for rewriting 
Asian history and to the existence of new methods which may lead to new interpretations. 
Adopting techniques well established by the social anthropologists in African and Pacific 
societies, Mr. Gullick has set out to describe the political systems of the three Malay States 
of Perak, Selangor, and Negri Sembilan as they were on the eve of the establishment of the 
British protected states system. His aim has been to achieve a historico-anthropological 
feconstruction of Malay society as it was in the early 1870's by using administrative records 
father in the way an anthropologist would use data from actual fieldwork. Mr. Gullick 
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believes that the classic accounts of Malay society given by early British scholar officials, 
like Swettenham and Clifford, are often misleading. Though they were excellent Malay 
scholars, they were only amateur sociologists. With an eye to literary effect, they tended to 
dramatize the more sensational but unrepresentative aspects of Malay society. Moreover, 
they wrote their books many years after the events they described. Mr. Gullick seems to 
think they got nearest to the heart of the matter in the unpublished administrative reports 
and diaries they wrote during their early careers. It is mainly this material that he has used, 

Mr. Gullick presents a fascinating picture of Malay indigenous political institutions as 
a working system of social control and leadership. He has chapters on the Malay village 
community, the sultanate, the ruling class, the chief in his district, law and war, economic 
aspects of political leadership, and the cohesion of the state. Yet, from the point of view of 
method, one is left with a suspicion that Mr. Gullick may be trying to perform a conjuring 
trick. Though he states his case with the utmost modesty, he seems to imply that a modem 
historian, using anthropological techniques, may succeed in giving a more accurate descrip- 
tion of Malay political structure as it was ninety years ago than the authors of the very 
works which provide him with most of his material. Though Mr. Gullick has sifted a lot 
of data, it is all second-hand. Is it the kind of data which he, as an anthropologist, would 
have collected had he been in Malaya in the 1870's? 

Finally, we come to Professor Lennox Mills’s disappointing book on modern Malayan 
politics. The author of two authoritative historical works on that country, he has now 
completed what amounts to the third volume of a trilogy, devoted to the political ferment 
in between the Japanese Occupation and the recent transfer of power. With his usual 
industry and eye for detail Professor Mills has ransacked the printed sources. His facts, as 
far as they go, are always accurate. Yet as a ‘political appraisal’ the book never succeeds in 
coming to life, The author is discreetly silent as to when he was last in Malaya, but there is 
good reason to believe that it was at least twenty years ago. He has relied too much on his 
own recollections of a colonial Malaya which is as dead as the dodo, on the outmoded 
views of British ex-officials who retired many years ago, and on the soothing official ‘hand- 
outs’ of the organization men of the Malayan Information Department. Moreover, when 
he draws on the writings of others better informed than he is on recent events, he often does 
so without proper acknowledgement. His best sections are on the place of rubber in the 
Malayan economy; his worst are on the political behaviour of the Chinese. 

Because of the ground it covers, the book will no doubt commend itself to the general 
reader in search of an up-to-date book on modern Malaya, but one cannot escape the con- 
clusion that Professor Mills would have done well either to stick to history or else to get 
out of his library in Minnesota and go and see for himself. 


POLITICAL PERIODICALS IN POLAND'* 


ZBIGNIEW PELCZYNSKI 
Pembroke College, Oxford 


Tue state of political studies in Poland reflects the country’s mixed allegiance, culturally 
to the West, politically to the East. Traditionally, the Poles tend to approach politica 


1 Political Studies has recently received two samples of Polish politics periodicals 
Section G (Law) of the Annales Universitatis Mariae Curie-Sklodowska of Lublin; and 
Zeszyty Teoretyczno-Polityczne (Ksiazka i Wiedza, Warsaw). Mr. Pelczynski’s note 5 
designed to indicate the place of these publications in relation to other politics periodical 
in Poland. (Ed.) 
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problems from a juridical standpoint, and even today most of the subjects studied for a 
degree in politics in English-speaking universities can be found in faculties of law in Poland. 
Although certain fields, such as labour movements, would involve history as well, it is prob- 
ably sociology which, after law, would be felt in Poland to have the greatest affinity with 
Western political science. International relations fall outside university curricula and are 
studied at the Warsaw School of Foreign Service, a professional rather than an academic 
institution.’ 

After 1951 the universities tended to be rather less concerned with research in the field 
of politics, and the function of supporting and organizing such research, as well as that of 
issuing scientific publications and organizing conferences, was taken over by the Polish 
Academy of Sciences, modelled on the Soviet Academy of Sciences. Two of the Polish 
Academy’s sections—the legal and the philosophico-sociological—exercise great influence 
on politics research even today, although the share of the universities has increased again 
since 1956. 

A different but altogether vital factor in shaping political studies in Poland since the war 
has been the domination over the intellectual life of the country of the Polish United 
Workers Party, professing as it does an officially formulated marxist ideology. The Academy 
of Sciences, for example, was at first closely controlled by the Party, and while many pre- 
war ‘bourgeois’ scholars found shelter there and scope for politically safe research, the 
Academy grossly favoured marxism. Its two main politics organs—the monthly Panstwo i 
Prawo (State and Law) and the bimonthly Mysl Filozoficzna (Philosophical Thought)— 
were extremely biased and often resembled political tracts rather than academic publica- 
tions, The Party had to devote more effort to bringing the universities under control; but 
gradually syllabuses were modified, ‘bourgeois’ professors were replaced by Communists 
and sympathizers, and special chairs to propagate the marxist view-point were established. 
Such, for instance, were the chairs of Dialectical and Historical Materialism (later renamed 
The Bases of Marxism-Leninism’) or chairs of the Theory of State and Law. An Institute 
for the Formation of Scientific Cadres (later to be called the Institute of Social Sciences) 
was set up by the Central Committee of the Party to train candidates for these chairs and 
other teaching positions. 

In 1956 and 1957, however, the intellectual climate within the universities changed in 
two directions. First, there was a growing interest in and respect for Western thought, in 
both political and other studies, and there was greater toleration for non-Communist 
academics. After October 1956 many of these returned to their former teaching positions, 
and their textbooks were reprinted; syllabuses changed, and marxism lost its near-monopoly 
and became more of a primus inter pares of the social sciences. A new periodical, Studia 
Filozoficzne (Philosophical Studies), replaced the discontinued Mysl Filozoficzna at the 
end of 1957, and in its first issue declared its editorial intention to be ‘to place the columns 
of the periodical at the disposal of diverse tendencies and styles of philosophical thought 
alive today, within the limits of the standards of scientific correctness and the principles of 
rational thought’. Both the Academy of Sciences and the universities largely shook off the 
Party’s control and became practically self-governing. Recently, however, there have been 
signs that the degree of autonomy is unacceptable to the Party and will be gradually 
restricted. 

A second and equally important development took place within the marxist school itself. 
The rigid orthodoxy of the Party, and the subordination of thinkers to bureaucrats, came 
to be publicly questioned, and pleas for ‘re-interpretation’, ‘creative development’, and 
‘enrichment’ by the results and methods of other schools became increasingly vocal. In its 
extreme form this trend of thought led to the denial that marxism was anything more than 
an historical phase in the development of social sciences. 


' It was originally called the State Academy of Political Sciences and together with the 
School of Political Sciences of Cracow University offered a broader choice of politics 
subjects than the law faculties. Both institutions were abolished in the 1950's. See George S. 
Langrod, ‘Political Science in Poland’ in Contemporary Political Science, 1950. 
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With the improvement of the research apparatus of humanistic science, the idea of 
Marxism as a special trend will decline, and after a time completely wither away, as did 
‘Newtonism’ in physics, ‘Linnaeism’ in botany, ‘Harveyism’ in physiology, and ‘Gaussisn’ 
in mathematics. This would mean that what is lasting in Marxism will be assimilated by 
the spontaneous process of scientific evolution." 


This view may not be shared completely by other Communist thinkers, but their old 
dogmatism is dead and will be difficult to resurrect despite the current pressure from Party 
leadership to bring Polish intellectuals more into line with intellectuals in other Communis 
countries. 

This historical background may help one to appreciate the place of different periodicals 
within the field of politics in Poland. The senior publication, now in its fifteenth year, is 
Panstwo i Prawo. As mentioned above, this is the organ of the Institute of Legal Science 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences, and it is edited by Professor S. Ehrlich. It is primarily 
a lawyers’ journal, and a large part of each number is concerned with current problems and 
technicalities of Polish law. Polish constitutional law and the working of institutions tend 
to be given most space; next come constitutional problems of other countries and inter 
national law; and finally comparative or theoretical articles. Among many interesting 
articles those by Professor K. Grzybowski on ‘Stalinism in Socialist Constitutional Law’ 
(June 1957) and by Z. Izdebski on ‘Revision of the Theory of the Separation of Powers’ 
(November 1957) deserve to be more widely known. Professor Jean Meynaud of the 
Institut des Sciences Politiques has been invited once or twice to contribute to the journal 
on theoretical problems of institutions. Current Western books are sympathetically reviewed, 
although a careful balance is held between them and Soviet legal and constitutional pubii- 
cations. Each issue has separate summaries in Russian, English, and French. 

Most Polish universities publish collections of monographs and articles, generally called 
Zeszyty Naukowe (Scientific Notebooks), and such publications frequently have legal 
sections. Warsaw, Cracow, Poznan, and Wroclaw issue such Zeszyty. The sample sent to 
Political Studies, Section G, Law, of the Annales Universitatis Mariae Curie-Sklodowska 
of Lublin is representative. It appears under the general editorship of Professor G. L. 
Seidler, who also edits the legal section. Since 1956 several articles have had a distinctly 
liberal flavour. The level of contributions has varied as their authors range from specialists 
with a national reputation to research students. A prominent feature has been interest in 
the history and analysis of political doctrines. The articles are shortly summarized in 
Russian and a Western European language. 

A liberal trend is even more marked in the Studia Filozoficzne, edited by L. Kolakowski 
It is difficult to see any difference between the apparatus of scholarship or the accepted 
criteria of objectivity in the Polish periodical and in its Western counterparts. There is, 
however, a difference of interest. Studia Filozoficzne gives great attention to Hegel and 
Marx, who are discussed with a seriousness seldom encountered over here. Examples of 
the subjects found in the first few issues are B. Baczko’s ‘Hegel, Marx and the Problem of 
Alienation’, A. Walicki’s ‘Personality and History’ (hegelianism in nineteenth-centuly 
Russia), Z. Bauman’s ‘Philosophy of Fabianism’, and Professor S. Ossowski’s ‘The Concept 
of Social Class’. Perhaps one-third of articles are of interest to students of political theory; 
the rest are purely philosophical. 

The separation of philosophy from sociology after the demise of Mys! Filozoficzna lel 
political sociology temporarily without an organ. The gap was filled in December 19% 
with the appearance of the first number of Studia Socjologiczno-Polityczne (Sociologice 
Political Studies). In so far as the journal breaks with the dominant juridical tradition of 
Polish political studies it is perhaps the most important phenomenon in post-1956 develop 


* Quoted in ‘Leszek Kolakowski: or, Ethics and Communism’, by Leopold Labeds 
Soviet Survey, No. 23 (Jan.—Mar. 1958), p. 76. Kolakowski’s views on many subjects havt 
since been condemned as ‘revisionist’ in Poland and the Communist bloc. On early matt 
festations of ‘revisionism’ in Polish science see L. Labedz, ‘The Polish Road to Socialism; 
Soviet Survey, No. 11 (Jan.—Mar. 1957). 
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ments. In other respects too, such as objectivity or familiarity with Western publications 
and trends of thought, it is strikingly contemporary and free from the inhibitions of dogmatic 
marxism. Studia is edited by the staff of a recently created department of the Sociology of 
Political Relations in the faculty of philosophy and sociology of Warsaw University. 
Professor J. Hochfeld, the incumbent of the chair and director of the editorial group, 
contributes the first of the main articles, ‘Marxism and the Sociology of Political Relations’, 
in which he suggests a possible synthesis of marxism with later sociological theories, An 
interesting combination of historical and sociological analysis is Z. Bauman’s essay on ‘The 
Evolution of the Elite of the English Workers Movement’. A more textual approach is 
followed in Sz. Chodak’s ‘Robert Michels’ Sociology of German Social Democracy’. Finally, 
), J. Wiatr launches off psephology in Poland with an article on ‘The Sejm Elections of 
1957 in the Light of a Preliminary Analysis’. The articles are summarized in Russian and 
English. Several shorter contributions are to be found in sections entitled ‘Review Notes’, 
‘Information’, and ‘Book Reviews’. There is a brief report on the Nuffield College con- 
ference or European Electoral studies of March 1957 and reports on other international 
conferences. There is also a detailed review of the first five volumes of Political Studies. 
Eighteen works, published largely in Western Europe and America, are reviewed in the 
last section. Reading Studia one is hardly aware of any iron curtain separating Poland 
from the rest of the world. 

It should be obvious that ‘sociology’ as used above means something like ‘social theory’, 
not the more empirical type of study to which the term refers in Britain. Sociology in this 
sense also exists in Poland and even may be said to be flourishing. A certain amount of 
politically relevant research has been undertaken at Lodz and Warsaw, the two main 
centres, and published in the revived Przeglad Socjologiczny (Sociological Review) edited 
by Professor J. Szczepanski and Kultura i Spoleczenstwo (Culture and Society) edited by 
Professor J. Chalasinski. At first, research into attitudes, including political attitudes, of 
workers and the intelligentsia predominated, but during the February 1958 local elections 
some research into public opinion and voting behaviour was initiated.' 

Half-way between academic and party publications are the Zeszyty Teoretyczno- 
Polityczne (Theoretico-Political Notebooks), which have also been sent to Political Studies. 
These have been issued monthly or bi-monthly since 1955 by the publishing house ‘Ksiazka 
i Wiedza’ (Book and Knowledge). Their avowed aim is ‘to make available to the Polish 
reader the acquisition of marxist and progressive thought in other countries’. This periodical 
prints translations of articles and fragments of books on political economy, philosophy, 
recent history, the history of working-class movements, current problems of left-wing 
patties, and international relations. Each issue has between 150 and 250 pages. The scope 
of views and opinions reflected is again wide. For example, the fortieth anniversary of the 
Russian October Revolution was commemorated in articles by the Italian Communist 
kader Palmiro Togliatti, by the Yugoslav Vlajko Begovic, and by Isaac Deutscher, the 
distinguished historian of Polish origin who is domiciled in England. In the January- 
February 1958 issue (Nos. 44-45) the authors represented ranged from Lenin and Rosa 
Luxemburg (in commemoration of their anniversaries) to S. M. Lipset (on union demo- 
tracy) and W. Lippman (on public opinion). The reprints are published without comments 
and apparently without any editing, and in recent issues some have been startlingly frank, 
for instance, in No. 42, a critique of stalinism in Charles Taylor’s ‘Marxism and Humanism’, 
reprinted from The New Reasoner. Western ‘marxologists’ and ‘sovietologists’ may well 
feel envious of this useful publication, which in Poland is within reach of quite ordinary 
Teaders, 

Two Communist Party publications deserve to be mentioned briefly. Nowe Drogi (New 
Roads), published monthly since the beginning of 1947, is described on its title-page as 
‘a theoretical and political organ of the Central Committee of the Polish United Workers 


' For more detailed accounts of Polish sociology see ‘Sociology in Post-war Poland’, by 
J. Szczepanski, Polish Perspectives, No. 1 (May 1958), and ‘The Destinies of Sociology in 
Poland’, by L. Labedz, Soviet Survey, No. 28 (Apr.—June 1959). 
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Party’. It is in fact political rather than theoretical and it publishes mostly documents 
relating to the Party’s organization, programme, and current policy, as well as leading 
articles and background articles. Occasionally, however, articles of a theoretical nature - 
appear in the section called ‘Problems and Discussions’; and in 1956 and 1957 a few of 
them made original contributions to marxist thought. An example is a discussion in the 
September 1956 issue (No. 87) between L. Kolakowski and R. Werfel on the place of 8 
intellectuals in the Communist movement, and J. Hochfeld’s ‘Some Problems of Parlia- 





























mentarism in Conditions of People’s Democracy’ in the April 1957 issue (No. 94). Recently, = 
however, such articles have become rather rare. ae 
The rehabilitation of the pre-war Communist Party of Poland (KPP) has removed a pede 
major obstacle to the study of the antecedents of the present Communist movement. Since - 
the end of 1957 the Party History Department of the Central Committee has from time to pon 
time published selections of documents and historical articles under the title Z Pola Walki - 
(From the Battlefield). The treatment of the material is reasonably objective and scholarly, ued 
and the publication is a useful source for recent Polish history. oe 
The overall picture is one of lively and expanding intellectual activity in the field of ag 
politics, going on within as well as outside the Party, whose political control, while growing, Be 
still leaves Polish thinkers in a greatly privileged position in comparison with their Eastern , 
European colleagues. a 
decis 
(p. 2 
but 1 
posit 
Test 
A COMMENT ON MR. FRANKEL’S ARTICLE fF itth 
wher 
‘TOWARDS A DECISION-MAKING MODEL by n 

‘ps 
IN FOREIGN POLICY”! be 
anal} 
poin' 
P. A. REYNOLDS wher 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth .- 
envit 
Mr. JosePH FRANKEL has performed a useful service in setting out the elements of a § Witt 
possible decision-making model in foreign policy. Theoretical excursions of this kind are featu 
common enough in the United States, but they are all too rare in this country; and uncer- bility 
tainty about the distance that they may take us along the road is no sufficient reason for F to: 
maintaining that there is no point in starting at all. natio 
Mr. Frankel disclaims any intention of presenting ‘a full theory of rational decision- only 
making in foreign policy’ (p. 1), but in delineating his outline of the structure of a vertal fashi 
model he does indicate many, if not all, of the subdivisions of its main elements. The Bu 
purpose of this comment is to propose one or two modifications to his model with the relati 
intentions either of eliminating ambiguities or of suggesting additions to the elements which f 2nd 
must be incorporated in it. come 
The model is centred on the relations between decision-makers and their environments book 
Environments are defined as ‘operational’ and ‘psychological’-—which is Mr. Frankel’ whic! 
terminology for the familiar observation that in the process of decision-making it is no relati 
what the facts of a situation are that is important, but what the decision-maker believes the fi 
them to be. Each environment is then divided into domestic and foreign sectors, althougif terms 
Mr. Frankel fully recognizes that there is in fact no clear delimitation. Each sector is thet elem 
further subdivided into physical and social or cultural. The physical subdivision of th)" fo 


1 Political Studies, vii. 1, pp. 1-11. 
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domestic sector includes elements of power, geographical and economic; the social sub- 


its F division includes social groups and subgroups, cultural values, pressure groups, and political 
ng groups and institutions. Few would dissent from this inventory of the major influences upon 
. decision-makers within the domestic sector, although the influences might be arranged 


differently, and others might be added (population structure and demographic trends, the 
~ extent to which economic resources are mobilized and the requirements for their more 
effective mobilization, existing and potential military strength); but the whole of the dis- 
cussion of environment appears to relate and to be relevant only to that aspect of environ- 
ment which Mr. Frankel has called psychological. This is not surprising, since the focus of 
i the model is decision-making, and, as Mr. Frankel himself says, ‘The psychological environ- 
* Ff ment determines the limits of possible decisions while the operational environment deter- 
mines the limits of possible effective actions’ (pp. 3-4). This being so, it is difficult to 
‘0 FE understand why the ‘operational’ environment should figure as a major element in the 
vy model, and Mr. Frankel himself does not seem consistently to adhere to his proposed basic 


rly, structure. This is not, of course, to say that the distinction between the two types of environ- 
of ment does not require to be drawn. 

; A second question raised by the paper emerges from Mr. Frankel’s discussion of decision- 
me makers. *.. . for the purposes of a general model in the field of foreign policy as ordinarily 


understood states can be postulated as the sole actors. . . . It is postulated that all “state- 
decisions” are actually made by individuals or by small groups, the “decision-makers”’ 
(p. 2). Whether these two postulates are reasonable or not may be a matter for discussion, 
but my concern at this point is rather with Mr. Frankel’s apparent assumption that he can 
posit as one element in his model ‘the decision-makers’—as a unit. The assumption would 
presumably be valid for a state in which a single individual possessed and exercised absolute 
authority to make all decisions, but I am not aware that any such state has yet existed. But 
where several individuals, even in a small group, share in the making of decisions, whether 
by making some decisions themselves or by participating in joint decisions, the various 
‘psychological environments’ of each of the members of the decision-making group become 
a major concern, and the interaction of one with another becomes a vital part of the 
analysis. It may be merely limitation of space that prevented Mr. Frankel from making this 
point explicit, but doubts are raised by such loose formulations as ‘The Russians find every- 
where evidence of class war and of American imperialism, while the Americans find every- 
where Moscow-inspired intrigue and Communist subversion’ (p. 9). 

The discussion as a whole is weakest, however, where it relates to the foreign sector of 
environment. To this Mr. Frankel devotes only some dozen lines in the whole of his paper: 
ofa | Within the physical subdivision of the foreign sector’, he says (p. 6), ‘the geographical 
d are & features of other states, of unoccupied territories, of open seas and of outer space, availa- 
ncer- & bility of minerals and other raw materials for exploitation or purchase, &c., would be taken 
n for — into account. The social subdivision falls into two segments: other national states and inter- 
national society.’ ‘Other states’ include theoretically all existing states, but in concrete issues 
ision- § ly those ‘directly covered’; international society includes law, morality, organizations, 
verbal & fashions, and customs. And this is all he has to say. 

. The — But since decisions in foreign policy are concerned with the behaviour of a state in 
rh the & ‘elation to other states, the foreign sector surely requires much greater attention than this, 
which § 4nd demands more careful inquiry. ‘The domestic setting’, says Mr. Frankel, ‘roughly 
coincides with “the elements of national power” or “resources”, discussed in most text- 

books of international relations’ (p. 6). But power is a relative concept, and the elements 
which Mr. Frankel lists in his domestic setting are significant only when summed up in 
relation to a similar summation for other states. Accordingly the ‘other states’ element of 
the foreign sector of the decision-makers’ environment requires to be analysed in similar 
| ‘erms to those of the analysis made of the domestic sector. But there is one new major 
element that has to be introduced, and this must form part of any decision-making model 
in foreign policy. In the behaviour of the other states with which the decision-makers have 
to deal it is once again not what the facts of the situation are that matters, but what the 


decision-makers of the other states believe them to be. For them too, to use Mr. Frankel’s 
5540.7.3 
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terminology, there is an operational environment and a psychological environment, and in 
their case also it is the latter which is relevant to decision-making. So it may not be true 
that ‘The closer the decision-maker is to the top, the more remote is his psychological 
environment from his operational one’ (p. 8) (Mr. Frankel argues this to be so by instancing 
the necessary abbreviation and distortion of information as it passes to the decision-maker 
through a series of intermediaries), because his intuitional assessment of the psychological 
environment of the decision-makers in the other states with which he is dealing may be 
more exact than that of his better-informed advisers. No ‘omniscient observer’ of Hitler's 
operational environment in March 1936 could possibly have reached Hitler’s decision to 
march his troops into the Rhineland, were it not for the one element—the psychological 
environment of the French decision-makers. This element must accordingly feature in any 
decision-making model in foreign policy, and it does of course introduce a new variable 
interacting with the others. This is no reason for the model to be discarded, but it does 
mean that it must be operated with even greater caution than would otherwise be required. 


A COMMENT ON 
PROFESSOR REYNOLDS’S NOTE 


JOSEPH FRANKEL 
King's College, Aberdeen 


It is encouraging that Professor Reynolds has found the model sufficiently useful to 
propose elaborations which are in bearing with its basic structure. 

The aim of the paper was to outline the approach, omitting any details likely to prove 
distracting. This accounts for the major queries. For instance, reference to the foreign 
environment was deliberately restricted in order to avoid likely controversies and to 
accommodate any reader’s favourite scheme. The operational environment certainly should 
include the psychological environments of foreign decision-makers. Here omission was due 
to the necessity of a rather involved explanation since, in terms of David Easton’s ‘infinite 
regress’, the psychological environment of every decision-maker includes the anticipation 
of the anticipations of other relevant decision-makers, the anticipation of their anticipation 
of this anticipation, and so on. 

The valuable point made by Professor Reynolds that, at times, intuition can serve asa 
better basis for foreign policy than detailed information, demonstrates the utility of the 
concept of operational environment. Here a comparison of the significant discrepancies 
between the psychological and the operational environments which arise from alternative 
policies provides a convenient yardstick for evaluation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


University College of North Staffordshire, 
Keele, 
Staffordshire. 
Dear Sir, 

After reading Professor Andrew Hacker’s account of the wealth, the 
numbers, the assiduity, the perseverance and the originality of American 
political scientists,’ I was so impressed that I searched round for the appro- 
priate comment. It did not take long for me to conclude that the best one 
was the comment made by the house guest of a Californian stock broker, 
who had had a 200 ft. tall cedar tree moved from one end of his garden 
and replanted at the other: ‘It just shows,’ said a guest, ‘what God could 
do if he was rich.” 

Yours sincerely, 
S. E. FINER 

The Editor, 

Political Studies. 


‘ ‘Political Behaviour and Political Behavior’, Political Studies, vii. 1, pp. 32-40. 
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( 
THE tenth Annual Conference will be held at St. Hilda’s College, Oxford, from Tuesday, 
March 29th to Thursday, March 31st. The cost for residents will be about 33s. per day. I 
The theme of the Conference will be ‘Soldiers and Government’ and each of the paper y 
will consider some aspect of the relationship between the civil and military powers. It is p 
hoped that the contributors will include both members of the Association and person E 
actively engaged in the field under discussion. j 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CULT OF AUTHORITY. By GEoRG G. IGGERS. (Martinus Nijhof, 
The Hague. Pp. 210. g. 14.25.) 


The thesis of this book is that the disciples of Saint-Simon, unlike their master, held a 
totalitarian philosophy. Saint-Simon, though he despised democracy and regarded the 
doctrine of the rights of man as so much nonsense, believed in liberty of conscience and 
never wanted science to be controlled by an organization preaching a dogmatic faith. 
Though he wanted leaders to owe their position to ability and not to popular election, he 
also wanted their authority to rest on trust and not on force. Those of his disciples who, 
after his death, formed a sect in his name wanted every sphere of social life controlled by 
a self-recruiting hierarchy professing a dogmatic philosophy and allocating work according 
to their estimate of social needs and the abilities of the workers. Scientists and artists were 
to be as much as anyone subject to discipline. The disciples criticized the doctrine of liberty 
of conscience, arguing that individualism and rejection of authority are the marks of what 
they called a ‘critical epoch’ in human history, when a system of dogmatic beliefs supported 
by an established hierarchy is breaking up because it no longer suits men’s needs, The 
function of such an epoch is merely to prepare the way for another and better dogmatism, 
another and better hierarchy. 

That the disciples of Saint-Simon were more, and even much more, ‘totalitarian’ than 
their master cannot be denied. Yet the author rather spoils the effect of his book by putting 
forward unconvincing arguments to support his thesis. In his seventh chapter he says— 
what is no doubt true—that the disciples had less respect for science than had Saint-Simon, 
and he supports this contention by showing that they attributed much more importance 
than he did to ‘genius’. But by ‘genius’ they meant imagination, the seeing of connexions not 
immediately obvious, the framing of bold hypotheses; and they did not deny that hypotheses 
must be verified. They were not contrasting ‘genius’ with science; they were trying to show 
the importance of genius even in science. So, too, their being more interested in the content 
than the form of art, their regarding it as an expression of the ideals of the age, their think- 
ing it a powerful influence on behaviour is not illiberal; they could have held these views 
without wanting to regiment artists. Again, though the author admits that the disciples of 
Saint-Simon differ from modern ‘totalitarians’ by their abhorrence of violence, the class 
struggle, and party politics, he devotes much less space to this admission than to pointing 
out how, excited by the Belgian crisis of 1831, their paper, Le Globe, for a short time 
advocated the use of force by France. Though the disciples spoke so much of the need for 
authority, they were in practice remarkably gentle and unworldly. Mr. Iggers compares 
their sect with a church aspiring to catholicity and with a totalitarian political party; the 
first comparison is much more apt than the second. 

A sub-title of this book is A chapter in the intellectual history of totalitarianism. It is 
chapter which ought in justice to be written, for the disciples of Saint-Simon were most 
illiberal. Yet that side of their teaching has touched posterity very little; it has had to be 
unearthed by scholars. Their concern for the poor, their pacifism, and their ardent feminism 
have had a much deeper influence. 

The author clearly does not think in English. There are many faults of grammar and 
also misprints in the book. 


Nuffield College, Oxford JOHN PLAMENATZ 
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THE HUMAN CONDITION. By HANNAH ARENDT. (Chicago University 
Press; London, Cambridge University Press. Pp. vit+ 333. 36s.) 


OPPRESSION AND LIBERTY. By SIMONE WEIL. (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul. Pp. 195. 25s.) 


THE LANDMARKS OF TOMORROW. By PETER F. DRUCKER. 
(Heinemann. Pp. xi+204. 21s.) 


Each one of these books will please some readers and infuriate others. Those who dislike 
the grand manner will want none of them; of those who can tolerate the grand manner, the 
partisans of any one of the books will be the enemies of the others, but there will be some 
sympathy between the partisans of Simone Weil and Miss Arendt. 

Simone Weil’s essays and Mr. Drucker’s book show the greatest contrast in aims. The 
essays call for a reformulation of Marx, esteem manual labour as ‘the supreme value’, fear 
bureaucracy as the emergent form of oppression; Mr. Drucker believes in a pluralism in 
which private enterprise has the leading role, welcomes automation, and extols management 
(on which he has written another book) as the art that adjusts men to a post-Cartesian world 
of ‘configuration’, ‘process’, and ‘purpose’. The essays are pessimistic: the best men can do 
is to see with clarity the futility of the aims of socialists and democrats, and (in the later 
essays) understand the nature of ‘the supernatural intervention of grace’. Mr. Drucker sees 
ground for optimism if certain obstacles can be removed—if the pretensions of the political 
state, both internally and internationally, can be disposed of, if the Western powers will see 
that the serious challenge today is not Communism but the development of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, if philosophy and religion play their parts (including the provision of 
anew ‘metaphysic of power’). 

Miss Arendt might be just the one to provide any new metaphysic; but her aims (so far 
as I can understand her) come, at least initially, midway between those of Simone Weil and 
Mr. Drucker. Her purpose is not to tell us what we cannot hope for or what we could do 
if certain conditions were satisfied, but just to tell us where we are—‘it is nothing more than 
to think what we are doing’. She is evidently preoccupied with the more mysterious parts 
of Marx’s doctrines: she quotes with approval (several times) his reference to ‘the human 
body’s metabolism with nature’. But her main preoccupation seems to be with words. In 
discussing ‘three fundamental human activities: labour, work and action’ she justifies this 
distinction, and many other distinctions, by reference to etymology—because there is ‘a 
discrepancy between the world-oriented “objective” language we speak and the man- 
oriented subjective theories we use in our attempt at understanding’. In her linguistic exer- 
cises she shows herself to be erudite and skilful in manipulating concepts; but she shows 
also a disconcerting aptitude for paradox, dark sayings, platitudes, and what seems to be 
repetition for repetition’s sake. My impression is that by such means Miss Arendt puffs up 
some quite sensible but not very startling points into portentous metaphysical dimensions. 
We all know that a distinction of a kind can be made between effort needed for the purpose 
of living and effort directed towards making something; and we all recognize that in the 
political world men interact. We are familiar with such metaphorical notions as that modern 
men tend to become ‘slaves of machines’ and that scientific techniques may get ‘out of 
control’ and ‘dehumanize’ us. But if we want to explore these notions further it is better 
(or so at least it seems to me) to try to get away from metaphors than to try to think of yet 
more metaphors; and we are well advised not to push distinctions too far: at least at one 
point Miss Arendt seems to allow her faith in her formula—labour-natural-consumption | 
work-artifact-use to affect her powers of observation—‘the grain never quite disappears 
in the bread as the tree has disappeared in the table’. (She has perhaps not encountered the 
English sliced and wrapped loaf.) Of politics as ordinarily understood there is little in the 
book, but there is some after page 214. 

Miss Arendt really comes down, I think, on the pessimistic side; and the tone of her book, 
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with its brooding on ‘alienation’ is, of course, much closer to Simone Weil than to Mr, 
Drucker. I suspect that the more readily recognizable empirical observations in her book 
no more connect with her generalizations than Mr. Drucker’s do; but in Mr. Drucker the 
gap is more obvious because Miss Arendt has such a command of her particular style of 
philosophy. But Mr. Drucker has zest, fluency, and confidence too. Both of them may gain 
partisans. The present set of essays seems unlikely to add to the number of Simone Weil's 
partisans which has been established already by previous publications. 


University of Liverpool WILFRID HARRISON 


POLITICIANS: AN INAUGURAL LECTURE. By J. D. B. MILLER. 
(Leicester University Press. Pp. 19. n.p.) 


Professor Miller is ‘on the whole in favour of politicians’; he thinks they have had ‘a hard 
time’ from public opinion and that students of politics have unreasonably neglected them. 
He reviews briefly why politicians as a class are generally disliked, the essential political 
functions they perform, and the part discussion of them should play in the general study 
of politics at a university. Professor Miller here makes a palpable hit when he suggests 
that the political ideas of politicians have not received the attention they deserve from 
students of politics. The lecture is, in general, a reflection of the contemporary emphasis 
on broadening the basis of political studies. Yet Professor Miller thinks, astonishingly, that 
‘little of a serious character’ has been written about politicians. He concedes that there have 
been ‘some good biographies’ and ‘some good histories of their activities at particular 
times’. But this is a grudging recognition of the labours of historians who, for all their 
defects, have had a lot to say about politicians and what they do. Omission to note this is 
very unfortunate because the academic student of politics must turn to history if he wishes 
to understand politicians well. For it is by going to the fuller record of the past that the 
difficulties imposed by the reticences of the present day can most easily be overcome. Asa 
general point, too, do we really need to be told in this formal way that the politician is 
important or that the general distrust of him is often mere prejudice? And is it really an 
exercise of much value to distinguish between, say, the ‘politician’ and the ‘charismatic 
leader’? How long does the latter have to endure before he is recognized as ‘durable’ and 
thus a ‘politician’? Much of what Professor Miller has to say is unexceptionable, and 
elegant but, for an inaugural address, somewhat exiguous. 


University of Hull W. H. GREENLEAF 


BRITISH ATTITUDES TO POLITICS. (Special number of The Political 
Quarterly, vol. xxx, No. 1, January-March 1959. Stevens. 7s. 6d.) 


It is reasonable to suppose that readers of Political Studies recognize The Political Quarterly 
as one of this country’s interesting and not unimportant political institutions. Now in its 
thirtieth year, it began when most of us were in one way or another very young, and we 
seem to have grown up together. But it has changed less than most of us have done between 
the nineteen-thirties and the present; from the start it expressed a nice mixture of eager 
earnestness and balanced maturity. It has been very British—and in no way more so than 
in its ability to make a tightrope seem like a motorway. This is true of its policy as well as 
its style. As regards the former, it has steadily told us what all right-thinking—that is, 
cautiously radical—men were wanting to say on matters of moment. As to the latter, it has 
for contributors and readers alike consistently met a felt need: articles can spread and 
penetrate to a degree impossible in the weeklies yet without incurring an obligation to 
pretend to scholarship or erudition. The present moment, when Leonard Woolf retires from 
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the position of Joint Editor which he has held since 1931 (though happily he remains as 
Literary Editor), is appropriate for an expression of appreciation and gratitude. 

The ‘Special Numbers’ of The Political Quarterly have been a particularly useful feature. 
They, too, have succeeded in making a most delicate operation seem the most obvious and 
natural thing in the world. Without claiming to undertake any very thorough treatment of 
their appointed themes, these numbers manage at least to draw attention to interesting 
topics and bring together in relation to each subject some useful discussion of its main 
aspects. At best, they have supplied something fresh and suggestive, hints of valuable work 
to be done. 

The Special Number recently devoted to ‘British Attitudes to Politics’ is a good example. 
Eight articles and an editorial seek to close in on this elusive quarry from a number of 
different standpoints. Six of these are straightforward and perhaps not wholly unexpected 
in titles and treatment—‘M.P.s and Peers’ (Lord Attlee), ‘The Attitude of the Churches to 
Politics’ (Canon Waddams), ‘Politics and the Trade Unionist’ (Michael Shanks), ‘Political 
Attitudes in the Television Age’ (William Pickles), ‘Education and Democracy’ (Professor 
Robson), and ‘Politics in the Universities’ (W. T. Rodgers). In each there is shrewdness of 
observation and much good sense; we are suitably reminded of a good deal which we ought 
to know but conceivably may have forgotten. 

For my own part (the personal preference needs underlining), two articles of a slightly 
different kind attracted more attention. James MacColl’s ‘Public Attitudes to Politics’ does 
not pretend to do a great deal, but it has deft touches and lively humour. The distinction he 
makes between the three groups to be found in each political movement—the professionals, 
the dedicated, and the periphery—is probably not unfamiliar and certainly not precise. But 
ithelps him to make a number of very worthwhile points: the mutual tolerance and fellow- 
feeling between the two ‘sides’ among the professionals; the power of loyalty to the job 
(‘A Tory Chairman of an Education Committee is more likely to oppose strongly the 
abolition of percentage grants than is the Socialist Chairman of a Finance Committee’); 
and the ‘intractable problem of communication’ between professional and periphery. 

Also very welcome is ‘Political Scepticism in Britain’ by D. W. Harding, Professor of 
Psychology in the University of London. He takes as his starting-point another look back 
at two books produced under the impact of the First World War: Wilhelm Dibelius’s 
England and Wilfred Trotter’s Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. From their com- 
parisons of political leadership in Germany and England, he seeks to ‘identify the problems 
of social psychology raised by any inquiry into the attitude of the British to politics’. It is 
not easy to say how far he has succeeded in this ambitious purpose, but there is certainly 
much of interest on the way. Attitudes of acceptance of political leadership may indicate a 
profoundly aristocratic society (Dibelius) or may point to a recognition of leadership as an 
expression of a ‘common impulse’ among the citizens (Trotter perhaps). But, Harding sug- 
gests, the distinctive feature of ‘British community life’ is that it ‘consists largely in a 
spontaneous parcelling out of the functions and interests to sub-groups . . . whose direct 
relationships with one another are vivid and effective and whose obligations to “the state” 
are mostly vague and in the background’. Since, for us, ‘the state is the outcome, almost 
the by-product, of mutual stimulation and regulation between people and groups... it 
follows that political life never strikes us as the main stream into which all other national 
activities flow as tributaries. And we have—in peacetime—no sense that every aspect of 
life fits into a national hierarchy at the top of which is a “national leader”. A leading 
politician is normally regarded as a man pre-eminent in his particular occupation, rather 
as a bishop or an admiral may be, and his occupation is not given pre-eminence for its 
Tegulation of national life.’ This suggestion that a kind of social pluralism lies behind 
Political detachment is only one of the fascinating points in this very good article, the 
whole of which deserves to be further developed. 


University of Durham W. H. MORRIS-JONES 
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CABINET GOVERNMENT. By sIR IVOR JENNINGS. (Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. x +587. 60s.) 


Comparison between this revised edition and the revised edition of Sir Ivor Jennings’s 
Parliament, which was published in 1957, is inevitable but not very fruitful. The original 
text of Parliament was built up around close observation of the work of Parliament in 
the nineteen-thirties, and the new edition suffered a little from this fact. In presenting a 
picture of the working of the Cabinet system, however, an author cannot work outwards 
from a current period. There is not enough current material available. And in any case the 
material from previous generations is often still of immediate interest and validity. Much 
of what may be loosely termed ‘the constitution’ is involved in the study of the Cabinet in 
all its aspects, and here the events of the past assume a peculiar importance as ‘precedents’ 
and as guides to the present practice in relation to many classes of hypothetical problems, 

We are reminded in the Preface that the first edition had two objectives. ‘First, it was a 
description of the working of an important segment of the British Constitution. Secondly, 
it was a collection of precedents, as complete as it could be made, regulating the conven- 
tions of Cabinet government.’ In adding the accumulated precedents of twenty years to 
those older precedents on which the first edition was largely based, the author has not cut 
out the earlier precedents, and his argument for this policy seems at first sound and con- 
vincing. Indeed, in many parts of the book it is easy to agree with him. Nineteenth-century 
precedents for the resignation of individual ministers in different types of circumstances 
certainly have their place in a book of this type today no less than in 1936; but in some 
fields the old ‘precedents’ are no longer of much current importance. Surely most of the 
activities of Queen Victoria and her relations with Gladstone and Disraeli, with ministers 
and Opposition leaders, are now mainly of historical interest. Yet of a very long section 
dealing with the position of the Crown about three-quarters is devoted to Queen Victoria. 
The author had the Life of King George V available to him in making his revision, and he 
has made some use of it, though perhaps not enough. It seems fair to complain that this 
part of the picture of the modern constitution is badly out of balance. 

Partly, perhaps, because the structure of the book is left as it was in the first edition, 
some new developments are neglected or under-emphasized. Jt is disappointing to find so 
little reference to the new position of the Ministers of State in the Cabinet system, and to 
the effect of these appointments on the responsibilities of the departmental chiefs. Again, 
some particular departments have now responsibilities and functions of a new type, and 
the changes may be said to have affected the whole of the work of the Cabinet; this is true 
particularly of the Colonial Office. The impact on the Foreign Office, and perhaps on the 
whole Cabinet system, of participation in the United Nations and other international 
organizations, might well have been discussed. Another recent development which is 
neglected is the tendency for the collective responsibility of ministers to become more 
all-embraciag. One cannot speak with certainty on this point, but there is a good deal of 
evidence. We are not told that ministers who wanted the death penalty abolished in 1956 
abstained in the division, or that in 1948, in similar circumstances, they were apparently 
‘instructed’ to abstain (cf. p. 279). 

These are, however, relatively small details. During the past ten years a vast amount of 
important new material relevant to the Cabinet system has been published, and a writer 
seeking to present a picture of the working of the system today is probably better served 
with up-to-date documentation than twenty years ago. For the new edition Sir Ivor Jennings 
has made good use of the new material, and for the most part wherever a new emphasis is 
needed he has presented it with force and clarity. This is particularly true of his discussion 
of interdepartmental relations and of Cabinet committees. In many ways the new edition 
is even more comprehensively satisfying today than the first edition was in 1936. 


University of Durham P. A. BROMHEAD 
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HONOURABLE MEMBERS. By PETER G. RICHARDS. (Faber & Faber. 
Pp. 284. 30s.) 


This book is a strictly political commentary, being concerned with the evaluation of the 
part played by Members of Parliament in the governmental process of modern Britain, 
though there are two very useful chapters of a formal or constitutional character—one on 
the qualification of Members and one on parliamentary privilege. In both these fields there 
have been interesting and important developments in recent years, and the inclusion of these 
more technical matters is very welcome. 

In the main part of the work Mr. Richards shows an admirable appreciation of the 
questions that have to be asked and of the extent to which they can be answered. He has 
made good use of the considerable material published during the past few years, and he 
has undertaken a vast amount of investigation on his own account by means of analysis 
of Hansard and yearbooks; at the same time, he has dealt effectively with questions which 
demand political insight rather than factual observation. The general picture is clear, fair, 
and well-balanced. 

Although the numerous statistical tables are very valuable, some of the results would have 
been even more useful if they had been taken a little further. For example, Mr. Richards 
rightly observes that the ninety-two Conservative back-benchers who were directors of 
public companies in 1956 were a large proportion of the total, particularly as many Con- 
servative members were rather young and thus not yet likely to have joined boards; but 
an actual breakdown of the list of members according to age would have proved or dis- 
proved this point. A most interesting table on p. 80 illustrates the immense spread of the 
degree of speaking activity among members, showing that in the session 1953-4 the most 
active forty government supporters on the back-benches apparently contributed as many 
interventions as the other 200 put together; but although the table distinguishes ministers 
from their back-bench supporters, it does not attempt a similar distinction for the Opposi- 
tion. It is, of course, difficult to know just whom to include on the Opposition front bench 
for such a calculation, but the attempt would have made the picture more satisfying. An 
obvious, but laborious, extension of this inquiry back to a session under the Labour 
Government would have been useful, and cou!d have provided further material for the 
chapter on political promotion. There are many other good surveys of a factual type, some 
of them a little sketchy. That on the Adjournment motion at the end of each day is based 
on a study of only sixteen sitting days in May 1956, and it does not mention the usual 
emptiness of the House on these occasions. A fuller treatment of the process of amendment 
of Bills in Committee would have been welcome. 

The chapter on party discipline gives a very good picture of the realities of this often- 
misunderstood subject. If anything, Mr. Richards is perhaps a little inclined to over- 
emphasize the real independence and influence of individual members, but this is perhaps 
no bad thing, as the general view tends to go too far the other way. There is a useful list 
of some cases in which Members have actually voted against their parties. Some day, 
perhaps, a researcher of infinite patience will present us with a complete table to show the 
actual amount of cross-voting, preferably over several sessions, but this task, with party 
membership not mentioned in Hansard, will be rather like counting the letters in the Bible. 

On the difficult questions of the selection of candidates, the role of the private party 
committees in the House, and the relations of members with interest groups, Mr. Richards 
is again fair and enlightening, and he reflects the vastly increased appreciation of the impor- 
tance of these subjects in our own time. 

Because it concerns itself, in a most effective way, with political realities, this book is 
likely to prove most useful and stimulating to students of British government. Its value will 
be greatest to those who already have a fair knowledge of the formal rules of the procedure 
of the House and of the pattern of constitutional relationships. 


University of Durham P. A. BROMHEAD 
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THE MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT AND CIVIL AVIATION. By 


SIR GILMOUR JENKINS. (Allen & Unwin for the Royal Institute of Public 
Administration. Pp. 231. 21s.) 


Authors commissioned to describe the work of government departments must find a great 
practical difference between the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ parts of Whitehall. They can assume, 
on the part of the reader, a good deal of general sympathy with and background knowledge 
of a Home Office, a Foreign Office, or even a Treasury, and can find room, therefore, to 
discuss some of the wider implications of those departments, as well as their specifically 
administrative qualities, But so little can be taken for granted about a department as new 
as the Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation that the author is bound to find that 
description demands not so much attention to the procedures and organization of the 
department as to the history and present attitudes of the State towards its subject-matter. 
Sir Gilmour Jenkins, in this seventh volume of the New Whitehall Series, gives us an 
admirably clear and readable account of the causes, the developments, and the current 
norms of the central powers and practices which relate to land, sea, and air transport. That 
he must have yearned to ‘chance his arm’ on more debatable ground might be imagined 
from the odd sentence where he lashes out at the ‘surfeit of international bodies with 
active secretariats pursuing studies and producing proposals, many of which seem to have 
little value except to call for larger and more frequent conferences and bigger and more 
powerful secretariats’; and from the rather unexpected presentation of the arguments for 
and against a public corporation to look after the national highways. Inevitably, however, 
most of the book is a sober compilation of a mass of facts, but those facts are handled so 
lucidly as to stimulate thought about such matters as, for example, the Ministry’s extensive 
international contacts, its remarkable range of field services, and the contrasts between the 
institutional patterns which have been developed for each medium of transport to ensure 
high standards of safety. As an organization the Ministry is shown to be a product of several 
marriages of convenience, some forced through in times of national emergency, and all 
usually justified by reference to the criterion of functional affinity. If, therefore, there is 
little evidence in this book of the existence of any coherent departmental philosophy, that 
is not altogether surprising. Indeed, it is interesting to speculate whether the Department 
ever will discover such a philosophy, or whether it would not be as well if, in view of the 
diversity of the means of travel by land, air, and water, it remained—in this respect at 
least—a rather untidy administrative coalition. 


Nuffield College, Oxford F. M. G. WILLSON 


NATIONALISATION IN BRITAIN: THE END OF A DOGMA. 
By R. KELF-COHEN. (Macmillan. Pp. 310. 25s.) 


This is a somewhat irritating book for two reasons. Considering the author’s career and 
training, it is written in a very immoderate tone; and his proposals for the future appear 
weak and inconsequential after his forthright criticisms. 

After a First in History at Oxford he entered the Civil Service in which he spent 35 years. 
During this time he did the very unusual thing of taking another degree—a First in 
Economics at London. At the time of his retirement in 1955 he was head of that side of the 
Ministry of Power concerned with gas and electricity, and had indeed been a senior civil 
servant concerned with one or both of these public services for a good part of his official 
career. One might expect, therefore, a reasoned and well-balanced discussion of the prob- 
lems thrown up by nationalization without overmuch attention to party views. Instead, Mr. 
Kelf-Cohen reveals himself as a disappointed (or disgruntled) former socialist who is 
prepared to descend to the level of the political pamphleteer to criticize nationalization. 
Thus he holds up to ridicule Mr. Herbert Morrison’s statement that the Iron and Steel Bill 
should not include specific and detailed plans for the future organization of the industry 
as showing that the Labour Party had not ‘the faintest idea how to reorganise’ the industry. 
But surely this is a normal method of drafting Bills followed by all Governments—to 
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establish a body and give it general powers and duties, but not to include very much 
administrative detail in the Bill. Again, it is not always quite clear whether he is criticizing 
nationalization as such or a particular Board or a particular Government Department. Thus 
one of his main criticisms of the gas industry is that it has had ‘unlimited capital placed at 
its disposal’ and of electricity that expansion has been fast and on an extravagant scale. 
Apparently this was because the industries were nationalized. On the other hand, he 
criticizes the Labour Government for hamstringing the Transport Commission by keeping 
it short of funds for development. May not these differences be due to Government eco- 
nomic policy and therefore have little or no bearing on nationalization? Or is he saying 
that the Ministry of Power was less able than the Ministry of Transport to control the 
Boards under their supervision, or that it was more able to fight the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or what? 

Having been regaled with a description of the mistakes and stupidities of the Labour 
Government and the Boards, one turns to the final part headed ‘The Future—without the 
dogma’, with anticipation and curiosity. The first point that Mr. Kelf-Cohen emphasizes is 
that the Labour Party are no longer so much in love with ‘the common ownership of the 
means of production, distribution and exchange’, at least not in terms of their ideas of the 
period 1945-50. He makes a great deal of Mr. Gaitskell’s Fabian pamphlet and the Brighton 
Conference decisions of 1957. It is now possible to be an active member of the Labour 
Party and to call oneself a socialist without believing that the creation of a series of national 
public corporations for sugar, shipbuilding, engineering, &c., are an essential element in 
the brave new world. One can even go much further and believe that some form of con- 
trolled or modified system of private enterprise is reconcilable with socialism. Instead of 
Mr. Morrison’s best of both possible worlds—the public corporation—there is another 
attractive world in which the State and particularly the national pension funds own large 
quantities of equities in thriving private enterprise firms. It is this which is said to justify 
the book’s subtitle—‘The End of a Dogma’. 

What, however, of the industries already nationalized? Mr. Kelf-Cohen proposes a 
strangely unconvincing remedy for most of the ills he parades. He wishes the Ministers 
concerned to use their power to issue general directions. He gives two examples. ‘Why, for 
instance, should the Government not issue a general direction to the National Coal Board 
that all possible steps are to be taken to arrest the decline in the output of large coal and 
the steady degradation in the size of coal . . .2” The Minister of Power should issue a general 
direction to all the Electricity Boards ‘to take every possible step to improve their load 
factor’. In other words ‘the Government should come out into the open as the mentor of 
the nationalised industries on questions of national importance’. Others have criticized the 
present irresponsibility of Ministers who, while exerting influence behind the scenes on the 
Boards’ policies, escape Parliamentary and public discussion by not using the general 
directive. But is Mr. Kelf-Cohen merely saying this, or is he implying that the Ministry of 
Power has been wiser in the past ten years than the Electricity and Gas Boards, but has 
been unable to correct the follies of the Boards? If, as Mr. Kelf-Cohen implies, Govern- 
ment policy has been that ‘these great public corporations are masters in their own house’, 
what happens at the frequent talks between Ministers and Board Chairmen which he 
mentions? 

For the rest, he wishes to see workers’ organizations in these industries developing a 
much greater sense of responsibility; the Government should make it more difficult and 
more costly for the industries to borrow for expansion and ‘relations with the consumer 
should be the prime interest of a full time member of the Boards, and the Chairmen them- 
selves should display interest in this important subject’. One is left with the impression that 
the author started the book with an overwhelming sense of frustration and exasperation, 
that he worked off a great deal of this in the early chapters, and that by the end he felt that 
here was a big problem for which there was no obvious solution. It ought to have been a 
much better book. Even so, used with care, it is a worthwhile addition to the literature. 


Nuffield College, Oxford D. N. CHESTER 
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THE BRITISH COMMUNIST PARTY: A _ HISTORICAL 
PROFILE. By HENRY PELLING. (A. & C. Black. Pp. vii+204. 18s.) 


The story of the British Communist Party, as Mr. Pelling tells it, is a strange, paradoxical, 
and pathetic one. It is strange in that the critical factors governing the party’s fortunes are 
not to be found in the British scene at all. This is a world removed from the main stream 
of British political life and the development of the party is totally unlike that of the more 
conventional parties whose ups and downs are related primarily to events and persons in 
the home country. It is paradoxical in that it is to a great extent the story of a small group 
of dedicated leaders sustained by their faith in Russian Communism while their party 
suffered time and again from the changes of policy and line of the Russian rulers they 
looked to. Both the ups and downs in the fortunes and numbers of the party have depended 
‘on the behaviour of the Soviet Union in the domestic, military and diplomatic spheres, 
rather than upon any factor more directly associated with the British social situation’. It is 
pathetic also for the same reason and because, time and again, these leaders have had to 
face about and declare that what had been ‘correct’ was now an ‘error’ and have done so 
with a calm faithfulness which would be touching were it not the more grotesque on each 
succeeding occasion. 

Now, after nearly forty years, though ‘many of the most “loyal” of the veterans have 
really lost all remnant of their faith’ and though the party is an ‘already wizened organism’, 
bigger in numbers but with ‘only a fraction of the political influence that it wielded in 
pre-war years’, these leaders soldier on. They are a fascinating group and, as Mr. Pelling 
says in his concluding sentence: ‘there can be few topics more worthy of exploration than 
the problem of how it came to pass that a band of British citizens could sacrifice themselves 
so completely over a period of almost forty years to the service of a dictatorship in another 
country, and could find it so difficult to adjust themselves to the revelation of the dictator's 
all too human imperfections’. 

Mr. Pelling himself does not attempt to probe ‘the complexity of human motivation and 
political behaviour’ which produced this phenomenon. His book is rather a straightforward 
description of it. It is a simple, effective, and well-proportioned narrative with enough detail 
to illustrate and substantiate, but not too much to obscure, the main lines of his story—a 
genuine, historical profile, indeed, as his title says. 


Trinity College, Dublin BASIL CHUBB 


EUROPEAN POLITICS IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA. By coin 
LEYS. (Oxford University Press. Pp. xi+323. 42s.) 


Academic research is rarely more timely than this able study, objective in its analysis but 
as critical as it is important in its implications. 

Mr. Leys begins with essential background material, in neat, well-ordered sections on the 
history, the economy, the population, and the constitution of Southern Rhodesia. He then 
pursues two different but interrelated types of analysis. The first is an analysis of the 
institutions through which the European minority of 180,000 govern themselves and the 
two million Africans amongst whom they live. Much of this is new, especially the chapter 
on interest and pressure groups, and in all of it the analysis is original and intriguing. Mr. 
Leys demonstrates, for example, that despite a multiplicity of parties, the party system has 
been extremely stable. The splits, the fusions, the changes have all taken place within the 
framework of two permanent institutions, the government party and the opposition. As 
neither the mass of the working class nor the peasants are enfranchised there is not the 
social basis for an alternative government party. The contest of personalities and of Euro- 
pean interest groups within a loosely disciplined ruling party has marked European politics 
in Southern Rhodesia, rather than a struggle between disciplined political parties. 

Mr. Leys concerns himself also with the character of politics. In these sections he is 
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in effect expounding and testing a central interpretive hypothesis. Briefly stated, it is that a 
‘democratic’ system in which a privileged racial minority has predominant power will 
succeed in accommodating only those conflicting interests that are within that minority. 
On the central issues that divide Europeans and Africans it will contribute not to the dis- 
covery of acceptable compromises but to the entrenchment of European privilege and the 
consolidation of European control. 

The truth of this hypothesis is tested and demonstrated by Mr. Leys by an analysis of 
both the politics and the policies of Southern Rhodesia. He demonstrates clearly the extent 
to which the way of life and standard of living of the ruling minority rests on discriminatory 
legislation. In addition, in a most brilliant section, he argues that a serious bias has been 
given to the economic development of the territory so as to maximize its benefits for this 
minority community. The conclusion is realistic if depressing: the Europeans cannot be 
expected to bring Africans on to the electoral roll in any significant numbers. Too much 
would be endangered for this minority to risk sharing its political power. 

Because of these European fears, the main political pressure upon the Government from 
within the legislature and electorate has always come from the illiberal right. Responsible 
as it is to an almost entirely white electorate, the Government is more responsive to these 
pressures than to those criticisms which refer to the rights of the large but disenfranchised 
African majority. 

Mr. Leys examines the recent franchise reforms in considerable detail. He is right to do 
this, for they have been presented as liberal reforms and, if so in fact, would confound his 
central hypothesis. He concludes that these reforms do not threaten European political 
control and that they provide no grounds for expecting that Africans will receive a major 
share of political power in any foreseeable future. This is a sound and convincing section. 
It would, however, have been more complete had Mr. Leys also examined the radical, 
liberal assumption which he appears to make that an immediate African majority on the 
electoral roll would provide the basis for that free, stable, and just society which cannot 
be expected to issue from the present distribution of political power. 

European Politics in Southern Rhodesia is an able, incisive work informed by a controlled 
passion for social justice, for which it is all the better. I hope that Mr. Leys will not prove 
to be a transient in African studies. 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Oxford R. C. PRATT 


THE NEW ZEALAND GENERAL ELECTION OF 1957. By x. J. 


SCOTT and others. (Reprinted from Political Science, vol. x, No. 1, and vol. x, 
No. 2. 3s. 6d.) 


These articles, reprinted in book form, combine descriptions of the nationwide campaign 
by officers of the three parties—Labour, National, and Social Credit—with an account and 
survey of the electoral battle in a Wellington constituency. There is also a background 
article which gives a concise account of the two-party system in New Zealand, and of the 
» legal provisions which regulate electoral practices and the apportionment of seats. 

' None of the three articles which describe the nationwide struggle is very revealing, 
| though all three are useful if not altogether unbiased accounts of the campaign as seen 
» from the headquarters of the three parties. The issues in the election were natural to a 
| Society which combines welfare consciousness with high living standards. Tax rebate pro- 
» Posals figured conspicuously in the campaign with each major party trying to outbid the 
| other. Both parties emphasized state encouragement for home ownership, and Labour laid 
} Stress on increases in social security. The Social Credit Secretary, whose party polled only 
> 7 per cent. of the votes and failed to win a single seat, frankly lamented that on this 
| occasion his party had neglected the sovereign prescription for electoral success, ‘namely, 
) Promises of immediate cash benefits to be paid to the elector’. However, his party seems 
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to have been inept in its broadcast propaganda; as he admits, it was a grave mistake to 
allow one speaker to use the radio for a period of two hours. 

The most interesting articles are those on the election campaign in the marginal and 
redistributed seat of Wellington Central. Mr. R. H. Brookes describes the constituency and 
the campaign, and Professor Milne reports the findings of a sample survey conducted on 
similar lines to his surveys of Bristol North-East. Many of his results, and indeed, many 
of the comments in the other articles, agree with British experience but there are some 
important variations. 

New Zealand is, subjectively at least, a much more middle-class and less class-conscious 
society than Britain. The number rating themselves as working-class in a Labour con- 
stituency was about 20 per cent., while nearly a third of the voters did not believe that 
social classes existed. Despite this, there was a close association between class and vote. 
Women and devout churchgoers were more likely to vote National than men and casual 
believers. 

Support for a party was usually linked with a party image: Labour voters were not 
interested in Socialism, and in their image of the Labour Party young Labour voters showed 
less enthusiasm for their party than did the old and the middle-aged. The New Zealand 
Labour Party is living on its electoral capital, just as its counterpart in Britain is alleged 
to be. 

Most voters had made up their minds long before the election and few went to meetings. 
Floating voters were less interested in the election than others and were rather less exposed 
to propaganda. As in Britain, the Labour Party has been handicapped by having much of 
its support locked up in redundant majorities. To some extent, Labour’s gains were due to 
a boundary redistribution which diminished this drawback. The Secretary of the Social 
Credit League gave the split-vote fear as one of the main reasons for his party’s failure. 
Perhaps the closest similarity between the two countries is that which comes out in Mr. 
Brookes’s comment on the reactions of the two major parties to his investigation which 
he regards as symbolic: ‘It is literally true that at National committee rooms I was given a 
prompt answer, at Labour committee rooms a cup of tea.’ Britain has bequeathed more 
than Cabinet democracy to New Zealand. 


University College of North Staffordshire HUGH BERRINGTON 


TITOISM IN ACTION. By FRED WARNER NEAL. (University of California 
Press; Cambridge University Press. Pp. xi+275. 49s.) 


Students of politics have of late shown an increasing interest in the possibility of Com- 
munist régimes evolving in a more liberal direction. The true nature of the changes in post- 
Stalinist Russia has been the subject of some controversy, and this has been paralleled, on 
a smaller scale, by the case of Yugoslavia. The author of Titoism in Action is one of the 
leading American exponents of the school which has emphasized the differences between 
Yugoslav and Soviet Communism, arguing that ‘Tito’s Yugoslavia stood somewhere between 
Soviet Communist totalitarianism and western capitalist democracy’. 

Professor Neal’s thesis is based on a detailed examination of the principal reforms and 
changes in Yugoslavia between 1948 and 1957 (decentralization of the economy and the 
governmental machine, workers’ control, the abandonment of the collectivization drive in 
the countryside, the relaxation of totalitarianism, &c.). He has drawn on a variety of pub- 
lished sources, many in Serbo-Croat, as well as on ‘personal experiences’, including talks 
‘with leading Yugoslav officials, from Tito on down’. 

The real interest of this work lies in its convenient summary of what the Yugoslav Com- 
munists claim to be doing. This is something of a tour de force since lucidity and conciseness 
grace few of their pronouncements, while their readiness to experiment, so long as theif 
power and privileges are not thereby endangered, appreciably complicate the study of ‘the 
most interesting and most significant development in Marxism since the Russian Revolv- 
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tion’. In the opinion of this reviewer a stronger dose of critical analysis would have vastly 
improved Professor Neal’s book. After all, few would gather from his account that he is 
dealing with the very society that provided another observer of the Yugoslav scene with 
arguments about the New Class. 


University of Manitoba IVAN AVAKUMOVIC 


SMOLENSK UNDER SOVIET RULE. By MERLE FAINSOD. (Mac- 
millan. Pp. xii+484. 50s.) 


The ‘Smolensk Archive’, the Communist Party records taken as spoils of war by the 
Germans in 1941 and by the Americans at the end of the war, provides a unique glimpse 
of the means by which Russia has been governed and transformed since the revolution. 
The documents cover in substance only the period 1917-38; their geographical scope varies 
with the boundaries of the successive major administrative areas centred upon Smolensk; 
their coverage of the several fields of government is very uneven and, on the evidence of 
Professor Fainsod’s account, the record-keeping, and perhaps the administration itself, was 
of such quality as to leave uncertain the outcome of an unusually high proportion of the 
cases raised on the file. What there is, moreover, contains few surprises. One of the most 
interesting discoveries in this book is that we know so much, that relatively few opinions 
need to be drastically revised. The information that goes on to the party file seems to be 
very like that which goes into the press, and that which the censor suppresses is very much 
that which the refugee gladly tells to whoever will listen. But we have never had so much 
information about any one area and never, it seems, can we hope for such fortune again. 
For so much, though so little, we must be grateful. 

The account is here presented in an introduction—on the nature and significance of the 
Archive—and twenty-three chapters. Of these one gives a brief account of the land, people, 
and history of the area covered, eight present sketches of various elements of the system 
of controls, thirteen examine aspects of the impact of that system upon individuals and 
upon the services controlled, and one seeks to evaluate this record as a mirror of Soviet 
reality. The records are quoted to the extent of nearly 50,000 words—from an original, we 
are told, of some 200,000 pages of documents—but for the most part, and especially in the 
earlier, organizational section, the words and charts are Dr. Fainsod’s. Happily, he is an 
austerely objective and self-effacing interpreter—perhaps excessively so in his notes which 
consist almost exclusively of references to sources in the Archive, even where explanations 
might be helpful. Happily, too, the incidence of quotable bits in the documents seems to 
be most favourable where previously least was known—on the grievances of industrial 
workers and the exercise of the power of petitioning authority by letter. As was to be hoped 
of an examination of party records, the study contains some very illustrative examples of 
the working of the nomenklatura—the list of appointments in the gift of the several levels 
of the party structure—and as was to be expected of the period of the purges, the strength 
of the NK VD is shown in its substantial exemption from the general procedure in this field. 

The evidence of correspondence with the press and party gives the same indication. Of 
all petitions to authority those against police activities had in this period the least hope of 
producing any effective action. In other cases Professor Fainsod’s conclusion is much as 
had been inferred—that the inflow of letters was much greater than publication would 
Suggest, that private griefs were rarely much regarded for their own sake, though occa- 
sionally the interest of a party official might be aroused to the advantage of the petitioner, 
and any communication which indicated administrative inadequacies and mutual-protection 
alliances among officials which authority itself had an interest in removing would receive 
most careful attention and quite possibly redress. Perhaps if we had more information on 
this subject we might be able to see some principles of petitioning strategy; from the present 
account we can only see that while the local and central press, as inspecting and reporting 


rather than publishing bodies, could be brought into play against minor officials of State 
5540.7.3 Y 
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and party, and even the party central committee could be directly invoked, most petitions, 
to whomever addressed and whether concerned with a commandeered dog or a threatened 
life, were apt to turn up on the desk of the oblast first secretary. 

In general, the immense burden of the office of first secretary of an oblast party organiza- 
tion is one of the clearest impressions left by the book, another being the helplessness of 
those whose interests happened to run counter to State policy, whether they were private 
individuals innocently involved with those whom the State had condemned, or officials 
whom authority saw fit to assign to utterly unsuitable jobs or to offer as scapegoats for 
shortcomings in the system which it was disinclined to remedy. Also clearly drawn is the 
independence of spirit of some of the early village soviets, the solidarity of much of the 
village in face of the attempt to create hatred of the kulak, the contrived nature of collec- 
tivization, and the peasant awareness from an early stage of the way things were going. 
The lunatic seriousness with which highly theoretical distinctions of social class were taken 
in the twenties and thirties—one respect in which the change of mood has been radical— 
is strongly evoked, as is the informer’s paradise of the purge years. The security categories 
of the police and the censorship are briefly but intriguingly shown; a chapter on the party's 
relations with the armed forces, though on the author’s admission very scrappy, is informa- 
tive, and one on the machine-tractor stations, though treating of a temporary problem, 
illustrates well a tendency to duplication and confusion which recurs throughout Soviet 
administration. 

The translations are skilful, preserving the quality of the original jargon while avoiding 
incomprehensibility, though a few phrases, not always the most technical in vocabulary 
(such as ‘It is necessary to go somewhere in production’—p. 261) may for the uninitiated 
come rather near to it. The decision to keep a large number of Russian terms in the original 
may also make the text rather heavy going for many readers, though with the very good 
glossary provided it is probably justified. It imposes, however, the obligation to specially 
careful proof reading; obispolkom appears at p. 104 and samogan in both text and glossary. 
Translation incurs other difficulties: one wonders for instance, why, without change of 
Russian original, the ‘Godless’ become ‘Atheists’ when they become ‘Militant’ (p. 437) and 
whether ‘the great prince Michael Romanov’ (p. 304) might not be more recognizable as a 
Grand Duke or at least a Great Prince. 


University of Manchester DEREK J. R. SCOTT 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1956. Ed. by 
NOBLE FRANKLAND. (Oxford University Press, for Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Pp. xxv +768. 84s.) 


Looking back on the dramatic events of 1956 we cannot avoid the impression that they 
were no more than flashes in the pan. The first half of this volume deals with the Middle 
East. It begins with minor skirmishes arising from the Baghdad Pact, now near-defunct, 
and from the Arab-Israeli conflict, the only feature of the region which has remained 
stable. The perusal of the subsequent thorough documentation of the major phases of the 
Suez crisis gives rise to melancholy thoughts—Nasser has been operating the Canal quite 
efficiently for over two years and is becoming a near-ally against Communism. 

Even more melancholy reflections are inspired by the 1956 events in the Communist bloc, 
which occupy most of the second half of the volume. One of the two excerpts of the Report 
of the Central Committee to the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union discusses collective leadership; to paraphrase George Orwell, it seems that Mr. & 
Khrushchev has now become much more ‘collective’ than the other leaders. Hungary i § 
ruled nearly as oppressively as before the revolution and many of Gomulka’s cautious 
reforms have been revoked although Poland still enjoys a freedom of expression and 4 
absence of collectivization of agriculture unparalleled in other Communist countries. 

The volume has been excellently edited by Mr. Noble Frankland. On the basis of his 
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selection it is possible to undertake quite a thorough study of the three major crises as well 
as of the less noteworthy events of the year. However, the isolation of the diplomatic sphere 
is becoming a problem. The growing aid to under-developed countries could be mentioned 
only in two documents, regarding the withdrawal of the American offer of assistance for 
the construction of the Aswan High Dam and the agreement for economic assistance 
between China and Nepal. Further growth of such aid and the launching of the sputniks 
in 1957 will require some reference to economic and technological issues. 


King’s College, Aberdeen JOSEPH FRANKEL 





BOOK NOTES 


D. G. CHARLTON’s book Positivist Thought in France during the Second Empire, 1852- 
1870 (Oxford University Press, pp. ix+251, 35s.) should prove useful to British students 
as it covers in detail some ground that is not too familiar in this country. After an account 
of the nature of positivism, the author discusses Comte, Littré, Claude Bernard, Renan, 
Taine, and the relations between positivism and the Parnassians. There is a full bibliography. 
Positivism in a more extended (and not altogether clear) sense has also been discussed in 
Noel Annan’s L. T. Hobhouse Memorial Lecture The Curious Strength of Positivism in 
English Political Thought (Oxford University Press, pp. 21, 3s.). Further ground that is not 
too familiar in this country is covered in Ethics in a World of Power: the Political Ideas of 
Friedrich Meinecke by Richard W. Sterling (Princeton University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, pp. ix +318, 36s.), a well-documented introduction to Meinecke’s thought 
with a very full bibliography. 

The greater part of Joseph Grimond’s The Liberal Future (Faber, pp. 197, 12s. 6d.) is 
concerned with economic and social questions; but students of politics may find a special 
interest in the first three chapters which deal with political principles, political theory, and 
political reforms, and chapter 9 which deals with international relations. 

Students of social history will wish to see vol. xx of the Bibliothéque de la Revolution 
de 1848—Le Cholera: la premiére épidémic du XIX siécle edited by Louis Chevalier of 
the Collége de France (pp. xvii + 188, 750 fr.). It deals mainly with the epidemic in different 
parts of France; but it also contains chapters on Russia, by members of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences, and on the United Kingdom, by David Eversley of Birmingham 
University. 

The local community cannot very well be studied in all its manifestations unless by the 
chance survival of an adequate range of archives. These exist for Exeter, and, in Exeter, 
1540-1640. The Growth of an English Country Town (Oxford University Press for Harvard 
University Press, pp. 311, 45s.) Dr. Wallace T. MacCaffrey has made thorough and effective 
use of them to build up a picture of municipal government, economic and social life which 
is convincing in its analysis and, in most respects, in its synthesis. 

Gervas Huxley’s biography of a Caroline courtier, monopolist and minor office-holder— 
Endymion Porter The Life of a Courtier, 1587-1649 (Longman’s, 1959, 25s.), is readable, 
but throws little light, and no new light, on Charles I’s government. 

In British Public Finance and Administration, 1774-92 (Oxford University Press, pp. 320, 
45s.), J. E. D. Binney has undertaken the difficult task of describing the unreformed British 
financial and administrative system and, at the same time, assessing the reforms inspired by 
the Commissions of 1780 and 1785. It is not easy to see Mr. Binney’s period as a unit: 
1774-80 was neither a reforming nor a normal period, and 1792 was not the end of the 
period of reform. Mr. Binney deals more successfully with finance than with administration: 
his description of the organization and functions of the Treasury, for example, contains 
errors, and his treatment of the interaction of politics and administration is not very satis- 
factory. His examination of the contribution of individual reformers is interesting but 
gives rise to some repetition. 

The seventh volume in the University of London Historical Series is Persia and the 
Defence of India, 1884-1892 by Rose Louise Greaves (Athlone Press, pp. xii +301, 42s.). 
Miss Greaves has drawn upon previously unused material in the Gladstone, Salisbury, 
Kimberley, and Lytton papers. Extensive extracts from the documents are given in appen- 
dixes, and there is a very full bibliography. The essential argument of the book is that 
‘Lord Salisbury’s policy in Asia shows a consistent development, and it forms a coherent 
pattern’. 
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Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s A Shortened History of England (Penguin Books, pp. 603, 
és) is a slightly abridged version of his History of England, first published in the U.S.A. in 
1942. The text has been shortened in places throughout the work, most substantially in 
Books II and III, dealing with 1066-1485 and 1485-1603. The scale has thus been somewhat 
altered, the latest centuries occupying proportionately more space than in the original. 
Seventeen of the maps and the index are retained, and a chronological table is added by 
Mr. W. H. Dunham of Yale. This edition makes an admirable companion to the Pelican 
histories of England. 

On the legal side of British studies readers of politics may find it useful to direct students 
tothe report by ‘Justice’ (the British Section of the International Commission of Jurists) on 
Contempt of Court (Stevens, pp. v + 42, 5s.) which considers the complaints that have been 
made and makes recommendations for reforms. A further recent report of ‘Justice’ con- 
siders Legal Penalties (Stevens, pp. v + 18, 3s. 6d.). On the international law side of political 
studies there is a third and revised edition of H. A. Smith’s The Law and Custom of the Sea 
(Stevens, Library of World Affairs, no. 9, pp. xiv+291, 21s.). 

Stephen S. Goodspeed’s International Organization (Oxford University Press, pp. xi+ 
676, 58s.) is a very full description and analysis of elements and problems in its field, and 
itshould prove very useful for students. It begins with an account of the development of 
international organization, then discusses the United National system, moves to political, 
legal, and administrative problems, and welfare and trusteeship (with one chapter devoted 
to separate accounts of the specialized agencies), and ends with a discussion of regionalism 
and some general reflections and conclusions. Appendixes contain selected articles of the 
League of Nations Covenant, the United National Charter, and a list of common abbrevia- 
tions, At the other extreme in length from this book is a new ‘Penguin Special’ by the 
Secretary-General of NATO—Why Nato? by Paul-Henri Spaak (1s. 6d.). Of this book’s 
62 pages, 39 are text and the remainder are devoted to the texts of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, the Protocols to the Treaty on the accessions of Greece and Turkey and of the 
German Federal Republic, and the Declaration and Communiqué of the Ministerial 
Meeting of the North Atlantic Council 16-17 December 1957. 

Several of the volumes of the very readable Chicago History of American Civilization 
have been noticed in these pages. The latest volume is The Nation Takes Shape, 1789-1837 
by Marcus Cunliffe of Manchester University (Cambridge University Press for Chicago 
University Press, pp. vii +223, 26s.). 

Bookman Associates, New York, have published an account by Oscar Kraines of the 
tatliest comprehensive Congressional investigations into administration—the Cockrell 
Committee, 1885-7, and the Dockery-Cockrell Commission, 1893-5: Congress and the 
Challenge of Big Government (pp. 129, n.p.). A foreword by Dwight Waldo commends 
this book to ‘those with an interest in constitutional development, administrative reform, 
the history of American thought’. What Germans have thought about America is the theme 
of Amerika im Spiegel des deutschen politischen Denkens (Westdeutscher Verlag, pp. 333, 
DM 20). Relevant passages by some eighty famous Germans written between 1779 and the 
present day are introduced and edited by Professor Ernst Fraenkel of Berlin. 

The Department of Political Science of the University of Melbourne has recently 
produced a valuable little book, The Government of Victoria (Cambridge for Melbourne 
University Press, pp. 73, 12s. 6d.). This does not cover the same generous ground as Edward 
Jenks’s The Government of Victoria (Australia), published in 1891; its sub-title, ‘An 
Analysis of the Machinery of State’, defines its limits. It is confined to a breakdown of 
fields of government activity, in terms of a classification of State functions, the division 
of functions between Federal and State governments, and the division between State and 
Local governments; and of the Victorian administrative structure, in terms of Cabinet, 
Departments, and Statutory Bodies. There is a minimum of comment. This book is stated 
to be the first of a series, ‘to be supplemented by detailed studies of the major problem 
areas of State government, and of particular agencies in action’. 

St. Antony’s Papers No. 5 is devoted to France and particularly to the year 1936, The 
Decline of the Third Republic (Chatto & Windus, pp. 127, 16s.). Max Beloff examines the 
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6th of February as a case study of a revolution that did not come off, but concludes that 
it may just as well have been merely a riot. James Joll writes on the making of the Popular 
Front, W. F. Knapp on the Rhineland crisis, and John Sherwood on the last years of 
Georges Mandel: the titles are self-explanatory. All have some interest for the student of 
French politics. 

The 1958 Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History were delivered by Professor 
Gordon Craig of Princeton and are published under the title From Bismarck to Adenauer: 
Aspects of German Statecraft (Oxford University Press for Johns Hopkins Press, pp. 156, 
36s.). Professor Craig is concerned with the changing style of diplomacy over the last 
hundred years and traces this briefly through its leading German practitioners. The story 
is interesting for its own sake, but behind it lies the hope that a re-examination cf past 
successes and past failures might help to improve international relations today. 

Germany and World Politics in the Twentieth Century (Chatto & Windus, pp. 142, 18s) 
consists of a mixed bag of five essays by Professor Ludwig Dehio which do not really make 
a book, though they are linked by several broad themes. Despite some extravagant claims 
made for them, they are in fact eminently readable. The task of the historian, declares 
Professor Dehio, is no longer to demonstrate the continuity of history, but to show the 
break with the past that has occurred—the ‘dialectical swing from the pluralism of the West 
to the dualism of the world today’. 

An expanded thesis on the background, working, and consequences of proportional 
representation in Germany is published as No. 20 in the new series of University of 
Nebraska Studies (Donald J. Ziegler, Prelude to Democracy, pp. 134, n.p.). It makes a 
useful contribution to the study of electoral systems and includes a bibliography. 

The first publication has appeared in a series of Harvard Middle Eastern Studies spon- 
sored by the Center for Middle Eastern Studies in Harvard University (established in 1954). 
This is Desert Enterprise by David H. Finnie (Harvard University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, pp. x +224, 40s.), an account of the Middle East oil industry as observed 
by the author in 1955—with emphasis primarily on ‘the business problems arising out of 
the effort, and indeed the necessity, of a modern Western enterprise to operate successfully 
in a difficult foreign environment’. A more intensive study of part of the same field is The 
Reconstruction of Iraq, 1950-1957 by Fahim I. Qubain (Stevens, Atlantic Books, pp. xxi+ 
277, 35s.), which is the sixth of a series published under the auspices of the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute at the University of Pennsylvania. After accounts of the population 
structure, the background of development, and the Development Board, the book is divided 
into three main parts, dealing, respectively, with agriculture, industry and education, and 
health, community development, and welfare. 

A comparison of economic strengths and weaknesses in the two countries is essayed in 
E. Lipson’s Reflections on Britain and the United States—Mainly Economic (Pall Mall 
Press, pp. 103, 12s. 6d.). No. 13 of the Publications on Social Change of The Hague Institute 
of Social Studies is The Development of Social, Educational and Medical Work in Japan 
Since Meiji by Masao Takenaka, Assistant Professor of Social Ethics at Dashisha Univer- 
sity, Kyoto (Van Keulen, pp. 28, f. 2.05) and No. 16 in the same series is The Political 
Economy of Socialism by Oskar Lange, Deputy Chairman of the State Council of the 
Polish People’s Republic (Van Keulen, pp. 28, f. 2.05). Vol. xi, No. 1, of the International 
Social Science Bulletin contains articles on ‘Social aspects of Mental Health’ (UNESCO, 

. 147, 10s.). 

"oaks volumes in UNESCO series now available are vol. viii, No. 4, of the International 
Political Science Abstracts (Blackwell, 12s.), vol. vii of the International Bibliography of 
Sociology (25s.), and vol. vi of the International Bibliography of Economics (47s. 6d). 





The publishers regret that in a footnote on page 177 of the June issue of this Journal the 
title of Mr. Dean Acheson’s book Power and Diplomacy (Harvard University Press) ¥# 
wrongly printed as Power and Democracy. 








